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THE MOVEMENT FOR TAX REFORM IN VIRGINIA 


In the last years of the nineteenth century in Virginia the 
annual state revenue did not exceed $4,000,000, and the amount 
raised through taxation by the local governments was also small. 
Taxes per capita were therefore light. It is true that local rates 
sometimes were high, but low assessments usually neutralized them 
except for the very scrupulous and the very helpless. The taxation 
of intangible property, incomes, franchises, and licenses was poorly 
systematized and worse administered. The chief burden, such as 
it was, fell on tangible property, and was borne by the landowners. 

Discontent among the farmers with such a system is readily 
understood by those who remember the depressed condition of 
agriculture in the nineties. Particularly were they bitter against 
the railroads, which were commonly supposed to be evading their 
taxes by underassessment and other still less creditable methods. 
Other corporations in the state twenty years ago were relatively 
few and weak, and the “railroads” bore the brunt of the farmers’ 
hostility. Sectional inequalities and other forms of injustice were 
known to exist, but they were given little thought in comparison 
with the inequalities between the railroad and the landowner. 

It is needless to say that in a state so largely rural as Virginia 
the sympathy of the legislature was with the farmers. But 
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definite action was postponed in this and other important fields for 
the reason that the state constitution was in need of general revision, 
and both voters and legislators temporized while expecting the 
assembling of a constitutional convention. 

It was not until 1902, however, that a new constitution was 
adopted. That instrument made no revolutionary change in the 
tax system. It did something very much better, in that it gave 
to the legislature almost complete freedom to revise and readjust the 
revenue laws of the state in such manner as experience might show 
to be wise. 

The convention met the complaints with regard to railway 
taxation by providing that for ten years the physical properties 
of public-service corporations should be assessed at market value 
by the State Corporation Commission for taxation at rates uniform 
with those imposed on other property by the state and its civil 
subdivisions, and that in addition railways should pay to the state 
a franchise tax of 1 per cent of their gross receipts. At the end ofa 
decade the legislature was free to retain this plan of taxation or to 
substitute for it any other that it might prefer. Under the new 
plan the growth of public revenues was great, but the lion’s share 
of the increase went to the state through the franchise tax and to 
three or four cities where the head offices of the railways were situ- 
ated and which, on that ground, were taken to be the situs for taxa- 
tion of all rolling stock. Needless to say, therefore, discontent 
among the farmers was not quieted. But to some extent it did 
change the direction of its expression, and criticism of the Corpora- 
tion Commission for its low assessments was widespread and bitter. 
This continued agitation in regard to taxing railroads brought on in 
successive sessions of the General Assembly frequent discussions 
of the need for a fundamental reform of the whole fiscal system. 

To relieve the injustice arising from the unequal contributions 
made by localities to the state’s revenue the Constitutional Con- 
vention took no direct action. But it recognized that reform was 
needed, and the prevailing opinion as to its proper direction is seen 
in the provision that “nothing in this Constitution shall prevent the 
General Assembly .. . . from segregating for the purposes of 
taxation the several kinds or classes of property, so as to specify 
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and determine upon what subjects state taxes, and upon what 
subjects local taxes, may be levied.” Such a separation of revenue 
sources had been first discussed in connection with taxing railroads. 
And although it soon developed that the assignment of all corpora- 
tion taxes to the state would not be expedient, yet the discussion of 
it brought out the attractive features of a system that would enable 
the state to remove all its taxes upon local property and raise its 
revenue entirely from other sources. Just what these other 
sources should be the convention could not determine, and for that 
reason it passed the problem on to the General Assembly. Indeed, 
the matter was not considered urgent, for state taxes were small 
and sectional inequalities, though irritating, were not considered 
burdensome. The convention provided, therefore, that the General 
Assembly should wait for ten years before enacting the segregation 
suggested. 

Without doubt this paragraph in the constitution had no little 
influence in cultivating a popular belief that “tax reform” and 
“segregation”’ are synonymous terms. But a more potent reason 
for wanting segregation lay in the swift growth of city expenditures, 
which forced a marked increase in the assessment of city property. 
This added materially to the inequalities that already existed 
among the localities, and the cities’ share of the state taxes began 
to weigh heavily. The grievance thus caused was aggravated by 
the way in which the revenues were spent; for two-sevenths of the 
property tax, appropriated for the public schools, was distributed 
on the basis of school population, while another seventh went as 
pensions to Confederate veterans. Since the state also paid all 
criminal charges, it could easily happen that a locality, with no 
regard whatever to its paying ability, would receive from the state 
treasury a great deal more than it contributed to it. Under this 
system nearly three-fourths of the hundred counties were bene- 
ficiaries. 

In order to prepare for the readjustment forecast by the con- 
vention, the General Assembly created a special commission in 1910 
with instructions to report on conditions and to recommend the 
proper measures to be taken at the next regular session two years 
later. It was an unpaid ex officio commission, consisting of the 
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governor, the lieutenant-governor, the speaker of the house, and 
the chairmen of the finance committees of the house and the senate. 
A meager appropriation was made to employ a secretary, and upon 
him devolved nearly all the work that was done. Fortunately 
the secretary was an active and able young man, and he compiled 
a report on prevailing conditions and practices that was luminous 
and interesting, the first systematic treatise on taxation in the 
state that had ever been published. His work was completed, 
however, so short a time before the meeting of the legislature that 
neither the members nor the press could digest its contents before 
the session opened. 

The recommendations of the commission, based upon its secre- 
tary’s report, came to the General Assembly as a complete surprise. 
The act creating the commission carried specific instructions to 
report in detail on the separation of revenue sources and to outline 
a method of accomplishing it. In other words, the legislature, 
supposing the time to be ripe for the segregation suggested by the 
Constitutional Convention, had really expected the commission to 
limit its activities to working out a fair and practicable apportion- 
ment of sources between the state and the localities, and to draw a 
bill making it effective. Instead of meeting this expectation the 
commission presented no feasible plan of separation, but on the 
contrary recommended a permanent state tax commission with wide 
powers. Its report explained in great detail the difficulties in the 
way of “‘segregation’”’—the same difficulties, it may be remarked, 
that had been encountered by the Constitutional Convention. 

But while the commission presented no plan of separation, it 
earnestly commended it as a policy. ‘We are convinced,” said 
the report, ‘that . . . . separation is a wise policy. It conforms 
to natural conditions, places property where it can best be taxed, 
simplifies regulation, promotes harmony in taxation, and has in 
many cases been the means of a substantial reduction in tax rates.” 
In view of these merits the report recommended only the postpone- 
ment and not the abandonment of the plan. 

The General Assembly was more impressed by the commission’s 
approval of separation than by its description of the difficulties 
in the way of adopting it. Furthermore, the great majority of the 
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members were vehemently opposed to centralizing tax administra- 
tion through the creation of a permanent commission. Many of 
them, of course, knew little about the principles of taxation, and 
very few indeed had paid any attention to the methods and prac- 
tices recently tried out in other states. Sentiment has always been 
strong in Virginia against centralizing administrative powers. 
Among the legislators the idea was widespread that the power to 
assess property is about equivalent to the power to tax it, and that 
bestowing this power on a permanent commission would work 
a revolution in the state government, endanger the safety of prop- 
erty, and deeply shock the sentiment for self-government among 
the voters. It is not too much to say that at that time not one 
in six of the members of the General Assembly had ever heard of a 
tax commission empowered to discharge the duties assigned to it 
by the report. They believed that the voters expected ‘‘segrega- 
tion,” and even if they had been convinced that the creation of a 
permanent commission was desirable, many would have feared to 
oppose public sentiment. 

Needless to say, the bill offered by the commission was defeated. 
In many details, indeed. it was defective enough to justify defeat. 
It was around these details, rather than the general principles 
embodied, that the discussion chiefly centered; and the result of the 
debates was to convince the majority that the defects in this par- 
ticular bill were defects inherent in any tax-commission plan 
whatsoever, and that advocacy of such a plan would be likely to 
retire any man from public life in the state. 

During the two years that elapsed before the next session of the 
legislature, a surprising lack of interest in taxation was shown. 
There were occasional complaints from owners of intangible 
property, the farmers still grumbled at the low railway assessments 
and the distribution of the rolling-stock tax, and now and then a 
letter or a contributed article appeared in the press. But as far as 
the present writer has been able to discover, not a single paper in 
the state urged, or even suggested, any definite policy of reform. 
Not a single association or organization or political meeting fur- 
nished opportunity for any systematic discussion, or did more 
than express an occasional vague complaint of some specific abuse 
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in the present system. It is true that the former speaker of the 
House of Delegates made an address before the State Bar Associa- 
tion explaining his opposition to segregation, but beyond conven- 
tionally polite notices the press paid little attention to it. No 
attempt, save one by the state auditor, to be mentioned presently, 
was made from any direction to inform the voters, to guide their 
thought, or to ascertain and publish such views as might possibly 
have been formed. 

This almost unbroken silence is sufficient evidence that few 
people were thinking about tax reform, and that there was no public 
opinion strongly determined as to the direction that reform should 
take. The state was enjoying abundant revenue to meet the 
appropriations that had been made, and each locality had the 
privilege of fixing its own assessments and tax rates. The chief 
sufferers from prevailing conditions were voiceless and without influ- 
ence. It was tacitly taken for granted, however, that the legisla- 
ture in 1914 would accomplish what the previous session had failed 
in, and enact some different system. It was almost equally taken 
for granted that the new system would be segregation. There was 
no excitement and little interest manifest anywhere. 

In the summer of 1913 the auditor of public accounts, an 
official of very great experience and ability, printed a pamphlet con- 
taining a scheme for the separation of revenue sources. The gist of 
it was the assignment to the state of the whole tax on banks, 
insurance companies, and public-service corporations, and to the 
localities of the whole direct tax on real estate and the personal 
property of individuals. By this assignment and by leaving the 
income tax, fees, charges, and the enormous group of licenses or 
occupation taxes untouched, he showed that the state’s revenue 
would be adequate to meet its expenditures as they then were. 
A normal growth of expenditures he thought would be met by the 
normally increasing yield of the sources; while any emergency, 
he suggested, might be met by a very small state levy prorated 
among the localities. The auditor’s pamphlet was particularly 
interesting in that it showed that the decade’s growth of corpo- 
rations in Virginia had been sufficient to make segregation a 


possibility. 
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But no sooner was a definite plan thus actually set forth than 
it aroused a feeling of anxiety. In some localities there was little 
or no corporate property to tax, while others had long been depend- 
ent on their revenues from this source. In some counties there were 
no railroads; others were traversed by four or five important lines. 
Some counties collected no local tax on banks, while some of the 
localities felt that they would face ruin if this source of revenue were 
withdrawn from them. It was evident that a further consideration 
of the subject was needed before segregation should be enacted. 

Realizing the gravity of the situation, the Richmond Chamber 
of Commerce invited to a conference the local and state officials, 
certain interested citizens, and a few experts in taxation from other 
states. This conference met after the session of the General 
Assembly had begun. The result of its deliberations was a petition 
to the legislature to postpone action at the regular session, to create 
a special commission with adequate funds to make a thorough 
investigation, and to act upon the report of that commission at a 
special session a year later. The petition was supported by the 
Farmers’ Union and other forceful influences. 

Accordingly the General Assembly created a special commission 
of ten, three from the senate, four from the house, and three citizens 
to be appointed by the governor; and it appropriated enough 
money for the commission’s use. But unfortunately it allowed only 
about six months for the work to be completed. 

The defects in the Virginia system pointed out in the com- 
mission’s report were much the same as those prevailing in all states 
that still retain the general property tax. Only the more important 
will be touched on here. 

Real estate was almost universally undervalued. The average 
assessment of urban real estate was found to be 53.1 per cent of its 
true value; of rural real estate it was only 33.5 per cent. Taking 
the state as a whole, the assessed value of all lands, lots, and 
improvements was $550,421,094; the commission showed the 
selling value to be $1,427,862,395. The taxes collected by the 
state on this value amounted to $1,927, 395; those collected by the 
localities were $6,006,352. In other words, the combined rate of all 
taxes was $1.49 on the assessed value, and only 58 cents on the true 
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value of real estate. On the whole, therefore, taxes were low, 
and the majority of the landowners in the state had no valid cause 
of complaint. But there was a minority that labored under a very 
real grievance; for, by reason of unequal assessments, a few were 
paying far more, while some paid much less, than the average. 
Fourteen counties showed an assessment of less than 25 per cent, 
and nine of more than 50 per cent, of true value. In the cities 
assessments varied between 45 per cent in Winchester and 76.5 per 
cent in Fredericksburg. In the country small properties were 
assessed on the average 20 per cent higher than large properties in 
the same locality; in the cities there was a similar discrepancy, 
though it was not so great. Now, the state tax was uniform on the 
assessed value of all taxable property at the rate of 35 cents on the 
$100. As a result it was shown that for every dollar paid to 
the state by the owner of a small property in a certain county with a 
high assessment, there was a payment of only four cents by the 
owner of a large estate in another county with a low assessment. 
This particular discrimination, it is true, was more burdensome in 
appearance than in reality, because undervaluation prevailed 
everywhere, and the amount actually collected by the state was 
not great even from the most highly assessed lands. But with local 
taxes it was harder to bear, since the rate of these was never less 
than twice as high, and was sometimes eight times as high, as the 
state rate. The higher the local rate, the greater was the real 
hardship imposed by inequalities. Nor was there any provision 
whatsoever in the state for adjusting unequal assessments. Even in 
case of actual overvaluation the only recourse of an aggrieved 
owner was a costly and tedious appeal to the courts. 

One class of real estate, namely mines and mineral lands, was 
peculiarly exposed to discrimination. For this class was assessed 
by the local assessor jointly with an expert appointed by the 
State Corporation Commission. Gross undervaluation was thus 
prevented on this class, and since it was subjected to the same rates 
of taxation as other property, its taxes were much heavier. The 
discrimination was notorious, and, indeed, in some localities it 
had been used among the farmers as an argument to get votes for 
bond issues. In one county the coal companies paid about 83 per 
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cent of all the taxes, for their property was assessed at approximately 
full value, while other real estate was assessed at less than 30 per 
cent. This county had issued over a million dollars of road bonds 
in the knowledge that the interest charges would have slight effect 
on the taxes of the average citizen. 

Railways, street railways, power companies, and other corpora- 
tions were exposed to the same discrimination as the owners of 
mineral lands, for they were assessed by the Corporation Commis- 
sion without regard to any valuation made of other property by local 
assessors. It was widely believed, however, that the Corporation 
Commission outdid the local assessors in undervaluation par- 
ticularly in the case of railways. The ground of this belief was 
quite obvious; for the Corporation Commission’s assessment 
omitted the value of the railway’s franchise, while the average 
citizen thought of a road’s value as a whole, including the “fran- 
chise,” the “corporate excess,” the value as a ‘“‘going concern.” 
Thus in 1913 the stock and bond value of all steam roads in the 
state was $362,595,107. They were assessed in that year at 
only $114,814,012. Furthermore, their capitalized net earnings 
amounted to $330,471,843; while the reported cost of construction 
was $386,494,935. In view of these figures it is not unnatural that 
many believed the railway assessment to be even lower than that 
of ordinary real estate. But such a belief ignored the additional 
tax which was put upon the railway’s franchise, and which amounted 
to 1 per cent of the gross receipts imputed to operation in Vir- 
ginia. Taking this franchise tax together with all others, it was 
found that interstate roads were paying 62.3 cents, and intrastate 
roads $1, on the $100 of estimated true value. In other words, the 
railway taxes were actually higher than those on real estate in 
private ownership. 

But although this common cause of complaint was found to be 
untenable, there were four outstanding defects in the Virginia 
system of railway taxation. (1) The distribution of the proceeds 
was unequal as between the state and the localities, since the state 
received the whole of the franchise tax, and the localities could 
tax only the physical properties assessed without regard to the 
“corporate excess.”’ (2) Thedouble basis of taxation was of doubtful 
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legality, and the whole system appeared to exist only through 
the toleration of the roads. (3) The method of estimating gross 
receipts was unfair to Virginia. This method was to take the 
average gross receipts per mile of an entire system and multiply 
them by the mileage within the state, whereas on many roads the 
real Virginia earnings were greater than the average. The oper- 
ating reports of all interstate roads showed that while only 16.05 
per cent of their lines lay within the state, they derived from it 
21.42 per cent of their gross earnings, and 24.3 per cent of their 
net earnings. (4) The system worked great inequality among the 
roads. There were eighteen interstate roads, and the sum of all 
their taxes gave an average rate of 62.3 cents on the $100 of their 
stock and bond value. But the rate on individual roads varied 
between 38 cents on three of them and more than $1.50 on three 
others. The inequalities were found to be still greater, when the 
taxes paid were compared with either gross earnings or net earnings. 

These defects in railway taxation illustrate the unsatisfactory 
operation of the taxes on all other public-service companies. 
Requirements of space prevent their being taken up here in detail. 

Turning to intangible property, the special commission showed 
that the same abuses existed in Virginia that had been exhibited in 
many other states. All such property, regardless of its class, char- 
acter, or productiveness, was taxable on its market value at the 
same rate as real estate. The only exceptions were United States 
and Virginia state bonds, bank deposits, and the shares of 
Virginia corporations. The franchise tax paid by corporations 
exempted their shares of stock, and a statute of 1914 arbitrarily 
reduced the tax on deposits to 20 cents on the $100. Since the 
average tax throughout the state on other intangibles was approxi- 
mately 13 per cent of market value, while the rate of interest on 
loans was limited by law to 6 per cent, taxes took a fourth of the 
maximum lawful income from ordinary investments. This, more- 
over, was in addition to the state tax on incomes. In the ca:e of 
securities bearing a low rate of interest or in the case of high local 
tax rates conditions were worse. Naturally, Virginia offered a 
poor market for securities, and even her own municipalities were 
obliged to sell most of their bond issues outside of the state. Natu- 
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rally, also, concealment and evasion were common. The helpless, 
the very timid, and the very conscientious paid their taxes. All 
others followed the practice usual elsewhere, and hid their property. 
There was no way provided to make a proper assessment. The 
citizen was required to list his belongings on oath, and the local 
assessor had no means of testing his veracity. In 1914 the total 
amount of intangibles listed for taxation was $157,138,100. The 
special commission adduced evidence to show that this sum was 
absurdly small. It was nearly equaled by the bank deposits alone; 
it was less than two-thirds of the capital in manufacturing; and it 
was only about twice as great as the value of the mortgages or 
deeds of trust recorded in one of the cities. 

Since evasion and collusion were the only means of “equalizing” 
the tax on intangibles with that on underassessed real estate, bank 
stock was exposed to a peculiarly heavy burden. The shares of a 
bank were assessed at the value of its capital, surplus, and undivided 
profits. The taxes on them were paid by the bank and charged to 
the owners, so that concealment was impossible. The rates for 
state and locality were the same as on other property; that is, the 
average was $1.49 on the $100. The chief complaint against the 
system came from the bankers, who asserted that taxation bore 
more heavily upon bank stock than upon any other class of property. 
In many localities this was true, for bank stock and securities held 
by fiduciaries were very nearly the only intangibles the assessors 
could find. But the extra burden was more irritating than oppres- 
sive, as was shown by the fact that in recent years banking had 
grown more rapidly and was more generally prosperous than any 
other business in the state. A more serious defect was the inequal- 
ity among the banks themselves that was caused partly by the 
difference in local rates, and still more by loose enforcement. 
Some localities levied on bank stock no taxes whatever. Others 
allowed an arbitrary reduction in the rate. Discrepancies in col- 
lections indicated that in not a few cases the value of bank stock 
was assessed at one figure for the state, at another for the county, 
and at stiil a third for the town. All this though grossly irregular 
and actually unlawful, was tolerated by local sentiment on the 
ground that under a strict enforcement of the law, the banks would 
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suffer an unjust discrimination. But this “collusion for justice” 
was far from general; therefore the taxes actually paid by banks 
varied between a nominal amount and nearly 4 per cent of the 
book value of their stock. Sometimes wide variations of practice 
occurred in contiguous localities. Thus the tax in Newport News 
and in Portsmouth was more than 50 per cent higher than in the 
adjoining city of Norfolk. Botetourt County levied no tax on 
banks, while in neighboring counties bank stock was taxed at 
2 or 3 per cent of its value. The effect of such inequalities on the 
competing power of the banks is too obvious to require comment. 

Perhaps the most confusing feature of Virginia taxation was the 
system of “licenses,” which filled several scores of pages in the 
Code. The special commission said, 


There has never been any investigation of the effect of these taxes on the 
particular industries that bear them, nor on general business conditions in the 
state. From time to time the representatives of some line of business have 
made it clear to the General Assembly that they were overtaxed, and have 
had their own payments reduced without regard to the effect such reduction 
might have on other interlocked lines of business. At other times the tax 
has been raised on various forms of enterprise, apparently for no particular 
reason except that the money was needed, and it was believed that the increase 
would be paid without too much unpleasant clamor. Thus special rates 
have been fixed, raised and lowered with no broad underlying policy, with no 
effort to adjust them into a regulated system, with no regard to their general 
industrial influence, and with no possibility of knowing whether they approached 
equality in distributing the burden of taxation. At present this whole group 
of taxes impresses us as being in a condition of chaos. 


The state collected $1,330,000, or about 16 per cent of its 
revenues from licenses. Moreover, many localities raised money 
from licenses at widely varying rates, sometimes in lieu of a prop- 
erty tax, sometimes in addition to it. “A proper and reasonable 
readjustment of them,” reported the special commission, ‘would 
require watching their operation for several years and far more 
efficient methods of enforcing them than those now prevailing.” 

Such were the chief defects pointed out by the special commis- 
sion. It explained their causes, indicated the lines of safe reform, 
and drafted bills for their remedy. By a majority of seven to three 
it recommended a state tax commission to supervise all assessments 
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and ascertain the proper readjustment of licenses, a much lower 
and a uniform rate on intangibles, the taxation of a railroad’s 
franchise and operative property as an entity, a uniform tax on bank 
stock, and many other changes. The minority recommended the 
segregation to the localities of the whole tax on real estate and 
tangible personal property. In return the state alone was to tax 
intangibles—at a rate of 1 per cent ad valorem—insurance com- 
panies on their premium income, and the rolling stock of railways. 
The minority further recommended the creation of an unpaid ex 
officio advisory tax board, consisting of the governor, the auditor 
and the chairman of the Corporation Commission. 

When the legislature met in special session in January, 1915, 
the sentiment was still overwhelming in favor of separating the 
sources of state and local revenues. It found a warm and active 
advocate in the governor, whose influence was greater than that 
of any of his predecessors since the days of Reconstruction. He 
had been nominated and elected without opposition, and he had the 
implicit confidence of all classes in the state regardless of party. 
One of the most successful, as he was perhaps the greatest of the 
landowners in Virginia, he was looked upon by the farmers as 
peculiarly their representative. At the same time his uprightness, 
his good business judgment, and his sense of justice made him 
equally acceptable to other interests. When to these qualities 
are added an impressive and agreeable presence together with the 
culture and hospitable habits associated with a gentleman of the 
old school, it is natural that his opinion should carry great weight 
with the legislature and throughout the state. After a careful 
study of the special commission’s report, he retained his previous 
conviction that “segregation”’ was the proper system to adopt, and 
his conclusion was decisive. While there were doubtless many con- 
siderations that contributed to shape his opinion, there were two 
that seem to have been crucial. The first was a belief that a state 
tax commission would be ineffective, unless it were given powers 
that would make it a dangerous and costly political machine. The 
second was a belief that segregation would not only put an end to 
questions of sectional inequality but that it would also adequately 
promote local equalization of assessments. It may be added that 
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these were likewise the considerations of chief weight with certain 
thoughtful members of the General Assembly who agreed with the 
governor. Other members, frankly ignorant of the merits of the 
question, preferred the system that seemed to smack of “self- 
government’’; while not a few were prepared as always to add their 
votes to what they considered the more popular side. On the 
whole the principle of segregation was adopted by approximately 
two to one. 

It became evident, however, in the course of the debates that 
complete separation of sources was impossible. Therefore a sort of 
patchwork system pointing strongly to segregation was finally 
adopted. Its main features were as follows. 

The state tax on real estate and tangible personal property both 
of individuals and of corporations was abolished, with the exception 
of 10 cents on the $100 which was continued for the support of the 
schools. The retention of this school tax was said to be temporary 
and was to be abandoned as soon as the yield from other sources had 
been proved adequate. It is to be noted that no provision what- 
ever was made to equalize the assessments of real estate made by 
the Corporation Commission and those made on private property 
by local assessors. Mineral lands and the property of corporations 
remained exposed to the discrimination pointed out by the special 
commission. 

The state tax on intangible property was raised to 65 cents as a 
partial compensation for the loss of the real estate tax. At the 
same time the local tax on such property was limited to 30 cents. 
This would give a uniform rate of 95 cents throughout the state. 
The local tax on municipal bonds was abolished, and the state 
rate fixed at 35 cents. The rate of 20 cents on deposits was con- 
tinued. It was maintained by its advocates that the lower rate on 
intangibles would greatly increase the revenue by reducing evasion; 
but the amount of reduction soon proved insufficient for that 
purpose. 

The state income-tax exemption was reduced from $2,000 to 
$1,200 for single persons, but the allowance of an exemption of $600 
for a wife and of $200 for each dependent child kept the average 
total exemption about what it had been. 
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Most of the numerous and vexatious fees and taxes on insurance 
companies were combined into a single premium receipts tax, and 
the yield of it assigned to the state. 

The franchise tax on railways and canal companies was raised 
from 1 to 1% per cent of gross receipts. All local taxes on railway 
rolling stock were prohibited, and the state tax on it was arbitrarily 
fixed at $1.60 on the $100—a rate materially higher than the 
average of the rates prevailing for other kinds of tangible 
property. 

The “license’”’ tax on express companies was put at 1} per cent 
of gross receipts; that on steamboat companies at 1} per cent; 
on freight car companies at 4 per cent; while sleeping- and dining- 
car companies were taxed $3 on the mile of track over which they 
operated. 

The state tax on bank stock was retained at 35 cents on the 
$100 and the tax levied by localities was limited to $1.15. No 
owner could make deduction from the value of his bank stock or 
any other property by reason of his indebtedness. Each bank, 
banking association, trust and security company was required to 
furnish to the assessor in its own locality a list of the names and 
residences of its shareholders and to pay as before the taxes assessed 
against them. It was left in doubt whether the tax was payable 
in the locality where the shareholder resided or in that where the 
bank was situated. Since the act fixed only the maximum local 
tax it did not establish uniformity among the banks, but it did 
protect them against the exorbitant rates prevailing in localities 
with low assessments. Each bank was permitted, if it first secured 
the consent of the local government, to deduct from the book value 
of its stock the value of local municipal bonds held by it. The 
amount of evasion thus rendered possible does not seem to have 
occurred to the General Assembly. 

The merchant’s license, which had been $3 on the $1,000 of all 
purchases between $2,000 and $50,000, was reduced to $2. On pur- 
chases over $100,000 it was left as it had been at $1. No distinction 
was made between wholesale and retail merchants, except that the 
lower rate on large purchases was justified on the ground that they 
indicated a wholesale business. The local taxes on merchants were 
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left untouched. Few other changes of any consequence were made 
in the system of “licenses.” 

The advocates of segregation believed that it would auto- 
matically equalize taxes. Very consistently, therefore, they did 
little to strengthen the enforcement of the law. Three new agencies 
were, indeed, created, but without any controlling or co-ordinating 
power. 

The first of these was an Advisory Board on taxation, composed 
of the governor, the auditor, and the chairman of the Corporation 
Commission. The duties of this board were: to collect informa- 
tion and make recommendations to the General Assembly, and 
“to exercise general advisory powers”’ over assessments. It was 
authorized to investigate at any time the assessment and collection 
of taxes in any locality, and when an assessment was found unjust 
or unreasonable to ‘‘recommend”’ its correction. 

In the second place, there was created for each county and city a 
local board of review of assessments, composed of three citizens 
appointed by the judge of circuit or corporation court. It was to 
sit for not less than two nor more than thirty days a year at such 
dates as it deemed necessary. This local board was given almost 
unlimited power to change the assessment rolls at its pleasure. It 
was to review the reports of merchants’ purchases and the annual 
returns of intangible property and income; to order omitted prop- 
erty to be entered on the rolls and to correct erroneous entries; to 
hear and determine the complaints of all taxpayers, county super- 
visors, city councils or their attorney; and it was authorized upon 
its own motion or on the motion of any governing board or of “any 
five citizens’’ to raise or lower any assessment which it deemed 
erroneous. It was given unlimited authority to summon and 
question on oath and under heavy penalty taxpayers or their 
agents ‘or any other person having information” with regard to 
incomes, the ownership and value of property, and the purchases 
of merchants. 

In the third place, the General Assembly extended the powers of 
“‘examiners of records.” These officials, peculiar to Virginia, were 
appointed by the circuit or corporation judge to ascertain from 
state and federal records the value of the property of decedents with 
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a view to collecting the collateral inheritance tax, income tax, or 
any intangible property tax evaded by the owner during his life. 
They were now directed to scrutinize the affairs of living persons as 
well as decedents, and were empowered to summon before the 
board of review and examine on oath and under penalty any person 
whatever believed to have knowledge of the ownership of intangible 
property, of incomes, or of the business of merchants. The examin- 
er’s remuneration was fixed at a certain percentage of his additions 
to the tax roll! 

Such were the main features of the work of the special session. 
It is needless to say that the hopes of its advocates were not realized. 

The assessment of real estate and other tangible property made 
in the following spring showed little or no improvement over former 
assessments. Although there was an average increase of about 
I7 per cent over the assessment made five years before, it was very 
unevenly distributed, and was usually less than the actual increase 
in market value. Some local boards of review tore holes in the 
work of the assessors, others gave it a perfunctory approval. The 
work of the examiners of records was peculiarly disconcerting. 
Some of them made no effort whatever to detect evasions; others 
limited their reports to the current year; some confined their atten- 
tion to a few tax-dodgers of great wealth, by the listing of whose 
property for back taxes through many years their own remunera- 
tion would be multiplied; while a few made searching investigations 
of business and property that greatly increased the burden in their 
districts. The resulting inequalities were appalling, and there was 
no power anywhere to control them. The Advisory Board 
“‘advised”’ the examiners and boards of review, but the “‘advice”’ 
carried little weight with most of them. The combined effect 
of the lower rate and the examiners’ efforts was to add less than 
$30,000,000 to the intangibles listed and less than $2,000,000 to the 
taxable incomes. By far the greater part of these additions came 
from two or three localities. The receipts from license taxes were 
equally disappointing, and fell short of the estimates prepared by 
the advocates of the new system. When the General Assembly 
met in January, 1916, the auditor reported that the state faced a 
deficit in the following year of at least a million dollars. 
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It was quite evident that “segregation’’ as a self-enforcing 
system had broken down. The prediction was disproven that 
“local pride would create a generous rivalry among the counties 
for the attainment of the most equitable and efficient tax system.” 

The General Assembly met the need of more revenue by raising 
the railway franchise tax to 1} per cent of gross receipts and by 
enacting a very low direct-inheritance tax. These, together with 
the stricter collection of the tax on intangibles, it was believed, 
would cover the prospective deficit. 

Far more significant than rate changes was a change in adminis- 
tration. The word ‘‘advisory”’ was omitted from the title of the 
State Tax Board, and it was given wide powers. It was authorized 
to select ‘‘such assistants as it may deem necessary’’; to instruct 
and advise boards of review and all other tax officials, both elective 
and appointive, to investigate their conduct and report them for 
cause to the court for removal from office; and it was directed to 
investigate assessments in localities, and when they were found 
unreasonable or unjust to institute proceedings to have them 
corrected. Perhaps the most important of its new powers lay in the 
transfer to it of the appointment and removal of examiners of 
records. The duties of the examiners themselves and of the local 
boards of review were revised and made more explicit and manda- 
tory, and their powers were correspondingly extended. 

The dominating motive for the administrative change was the 
desire to unearth concealed intangible property and incomes; 
and it is difficult to imagine how the power of the officials can now 
be any further increased. The history of similar efforts in other 
states, however, hardly justifies the hope that even with these 
powers they can prevent wholesale evasions so long as the tax 
rates remain what they are. 

The most hopeful feature of the situation lies in the fact that, in 
spite of local jealousy, there is now a strong central state board. 
And though this board is itself exofficio, it is authorized and 
expected to appoint expert and well-paid assistants who will 
have the power to enforce equal justice. A few years of experience 
will without doubt find it shifting the main emphasis of its efforts 
toward securing a genuine equalization of the tax burden. 

THOMAS WALKER PAGE 
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PURVEYANCE IN ENGLAND UNDER ELIZABETH" 


Purveyance was an ancient institution long before Elizabeth’s 
time, but showed few symptoms of senile decay. Essentially 
military in origin? as a levy upon the countryside for forage, its 
most characteristic manifestation as the pre-emption of goods and 
services for the royal use partook of this early military character. 
When the king and his court moved through the land, the poor 
peasants suffered as from a foreign invasion, and fled the field when 
chance afforded.s In the transition to a more orderly society, pur- 
veyance lost most of its military significance, and even its insep- 
arable connection with royal progresses became secondary to its 
constant function of providing the royal table with England’s 
choicest products, at a price so far below the market as to constitute 
a direct tax of wide incidence and importance. 

Blackstone’s celebrated definition represents purveyance as 

a right enjoyed by the crown of buying up provisions and other necessaries, 
by the intervention of the king’s purveyors, for the use of his royal household, 
at an appraised valuation, in preference to all others, and even without consent 
of the owners: and also of forcibly impressing the carriages and horses of the 
subject, to do the king’s business on the public roads, in the conveyance of 
timber, baggage, and the like, however inconvenient to the proprietor, upon 
paying him a settled price.‘ 
Custom intervened to restrict prices to the level of an earlier day, 
and the rising cost of living in the sixteenth century was slow to 
reflect itself in purveyance schedules,’ while to unjust rates was 
added the grievance of somewhat haphazard incidence.® 

* This paper is the outgrowth of a seminar in economic history conducted in 1916 
by Professor Conyers Read of the University of Chicago, to whom the writer is deeply 
indebted for the most helpful criticism and guidance. 

? William Stubbs, The Constitutional History of England, II, 564. 

3 J. J. Jusserand, English Wayfaring Life in the XIV Century, p.92; David Hume, 
History of England (ed. of 1778), I, 342. 

4Sir William Blackstone, Commentaries on the Laws of England (Oxford, 1778), 
I, 287. 

5 Hume, op. cit., V, 346. 
6 Ibid. 
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Purveyance was thus one of the most irritating of direct imposts, 
equally burdensome to the people and embarrassing to the crown. 
It stood in the same relation to direct taxation that prisage of wine 
did to the customs,’ and was the more heartily detested because it 
was so unequal in its burden, falling with greater weight upon some 
counties than upon others, and reaching individuals in some cases 
by chance, as the lightning strikes in the woods. It had long been a 
subject for protest on the part of the poor commons of England to 
their sovereigns, who now and then graciously yielded to the clamor 
of their subjects to the extent of cutting off the “hands, legs, or 
other members” of offending purveyors.* Such remedies were, 
however, more drastic than permanent. 

The first really successful limitation of the prerogative of pur- 
veyance was in sections twenty-eight, thirty, and thirty-one of 
Magna Carta.s Owners were guaranteed immediate payment for 
corn and other goods, unless they voluntarily accepted a post- 
ponement, and freemen were safeguarded from forced purveyance 
of horsesorcarts. In addition, timber rights were protected against 
the royal bailiffs ‘‘unless by consent of him to whom the wood 
belongs.” Henry III re-enacted these provisions in the charters 
of 1216, 1217, and 1224,‘ which fixed ten pence as the day’s hire 
for a cart with two horses, and fourpence additional for a third 
horse. 

The opening wedge thus inserted was far from democratic. 
Only freemen were protected, serfs and villeins being left to shift 
for themselves,’ and purveyance was by no means abolished,® save 
in the one instance of timber.’ But precedent once gained might 
lead to better things. The purveyors themselves deserved and 
bore much of the odium of the system, and any curb upon their 
rapacity was popular. Edward I provided fines and imprisonment 


* Stubbs, op. cit., pp. 564-65. 

2 Hume, of. cit., I, 342. 

3B. C. Barrington, The Magna Carta and Other Great Charters of England, 
pp. 237-38. 

4 Ibid., pp. 261-62, 275-76, and 282. 

5 William Sharp McKechnie, Magna Carta, p. 142. 

6 Tbid., p. 387. 7 Ibid., p. 394. 
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for dishonest purveyors,’ and transcribed verbatim the provisions 
of 1224 into the charter of 1297. Seizure of goods without warrant 
and ‘“‘without praisment made by the constables or other discreet 
men thereto sworne’”’ was construed as felony. The statute 
was equally severe against unauthorized taking of carriages, and 
failure to deliver or to pay for goods purveyed.3 

Successive re-enactments of the purveyance restrictions in the 
Great Charter attest the continuance of abuses. Very irksome 
under Edward II, and leading to strenuous protests in 1309, 1310, 
and 1311,‘ they culminated in the oppressive exactions of Edward 
III. Most of the anti-purveyance legislation of English history 
was a product of this reign, for no less than ten out of a total of 
thirty-six such statutes required Edward’s ratification.’ The 
Hundred Years’ War strained English finances even more seri- 
ously than the nation’s struggle under Elizabeth against Spain. 
But it is significant that under both monarchs the necessities of 
the state induced a wide extension of purveyance. Edward 
encountered actual resistance, to which he yielded; Elizabeth 
averted any clash by skilful adaptation to circumstances. 


Purveyance of timber near houses and castles was particularly 


detested, and Edward III granted treble damages in such cases.® 


Nevertheless, he declined to admit Parliament’s right to abolish 
purveyance, though he consented, perhaps whimsically, to a change 
of name, whereby purveyors were metamorphosed into buyers.’ 
Edward III was as modest as his grandfather in his requirements 
of owners’ assent to sales and appraisal by a constable and four 
“‘discreet’’ neighbors, and equally accommodating in his willing- 
ness to punish offending purveyors. He extended the system, 

* Sir Edward Coke, Institutes of the Laws of England (ed. of 1809), Part II, Vol. IV, 
222-223, 3° Edw. I, Statutum de Westminster Primer, Cap. 32. 

2 Ibid., V, 545 [546], 28° Edw. I, Cap. 2, Sec. 11 and Sec. 12. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Stubbs, of. cit., pp. 338, 341, 345- 

5 Dudley Julius Medley, A Student’s Manual of English Constitutional History, 
Pp. 502. 

6 William Bray, “An Account of the Obsolete Office of Purveyor to the King’s 
Household,” Archaeologia, VIII, 337. 

7 Statutes of the Realm, I, 371, 36° Edw. III, Cap. 2. 

§ Samuel R. Gardiner, History of England, I, 171. 
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notwithstanding, by compelling the forced labor of painters for St. 
Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster, ‘to be at our wages as long as 
shall be necessary,” subject to imprisonment for refusal,’ a form 
of royal encroachment to which Windsor Castle, also, owes its 
magnificence.’ 

The century following Edward’s death adds little to the history 
of purveyance, which remained a somewhat quiescent instrument 
of royal prerogative, susceptible of revival upon occasion. The 
accession of Henry VII left the situation unchanged. The royal 
household was economical, and paid almost the market price for 
wares.’ Henry VIII followed his frugal father to the extent of 
offering a fair rate of payment.‘ But under neither of these strong 
sovereigns was Parliament permitted to invade the prerogative. 
[Tt took advantage, however, of the minority of Edward VI to 
demand, for three years, prompt payment and the owner’s con- 
sent to any kind of purveyance, and to specify rates for post horses 
and for transport equipment used in war.’ Philip and Mary con- 
firmed the universities of Oxford and Cambridge in their ancient 
exemptions. But Elizabeth inherited purveyance as an essentially 
undisturbed prerogative. And it is the purpose of this paper, 
from the scattered material available, to show the state of pur- 
veyance and the extent and manner of its operation under the 
last of the Tudors. 

The real tax in purveyance was the difference between the prices 
the Queen allowed and current market quotations. Inasmuch as 
this difference was great, the tax was heavy. The rates given in 
Table I® would be more valuable if dated, but they are assigned 
by Bray to the time of Elizabeth. 

On this basis, hay fared worst at two-fifteenths of the market 
price, and pullets were a close second at three-twentieths. No 
great generosity was shown toward hens, green geese, and wheat at 
one-sixth; while even the allowances for litter, wood, and veal 
were scarcely prodigal. 

* McKechnie, of. cit., p. 389. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Bray, op. cit., p. 347- 5 Ibid., p. 348. 

4 Ibid. 
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In 1582, Lancashire was responsible for forty great oxen at 53s. 4d. 
each,’ representing a loss to the county of about seventeen shillings 
a head.? But this rate was not permanent or universal, for in 
1595 Lincolnshire was one of several counties receiving £3 6s. 8d.3 
for every ox delivered. Even at that price, however, complaints 
were grievous, showing a marked increase in the cost of provisions. 


TABLE I 
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In 1592 and 1593, coincidently with a trend toward composition 
for purveyance, to be discussed later, new price agreements were 
contracted between the crown and the shires. The items given in 
Table II are from Hertford. Where possible, I have compared 
them with Thorold Rogers’ lists. 

Purveyance always demanded wheat of the first quality, on 
which the fixed price of 6s. 8d. extended to four hundred quarters. 
An elastic clause included seventy more at a sliding scale, either 
fourpence a bushel below the best price for prime wheat, or at 
prices current for the second grade.’ No great reduction in the 
crown’s exactions appears in this table. The advantage of 


* John Harland, The Lancashire Lieutenancy under the Tudors and Stuarts, p. 230. 

2 James E. Thorold Rogers, A History of Agriculture and Prices in England, IV, 332. 

3 Cal. S. P. Dom., 1595-97, July 15, 1595, p. 70. 

4W. J. Hardy, Hertford County Records, Sessions Rolls, 1581-1698, I, 14, 16; 
Rogers, op. cit., V, 347. For another table of prices, this time from Norfolk, from 
1587 to 1591, see The Official Papers of Sir Nathaniel Bacon, “Camden Third Series,” 
XXVI, 66. 

5 Hardy, op. cit., p. 14. 
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composition over strict purveyance, as will appear later, lay rather 
in the more considerate manner of its collection. What, then, of 
the original system and the means of its enforcement ? 


TABLE II 








Article Queen’s Price | Market Price 
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The administration of purveyance was intrusted to a highly 
dignified body consisting of the Lord Steward, the Lord Treasurer of 
the Household, the Comptroller, the Master of the Household, the 
Cofferer, and two subordinates or clerks, who constituted a board 
known as the Green Cloth, so called from the covering of their coun- 
cil table. It had immediate jurisdiction about the palace, and earned 
its additional title of ‘the counting house of the king’s household”’ 
(Domus Computus Hospitii Regis) from its supervision of all 
household expenses and payments." To this end, it maintained a 
provision market at the palace gate under the care of the “clerk of 
the market of the king’s house,” whose office it was, in addition, to 
burn all false weights and measures, and to make advance prepara- 
tions for royal progresses by warning the people to bake and brew 
and lay up store against Her Majesty’s coming, at a maximum 
price determined by twelve men under oath.? 

In more immediate contact with the people were the purveyors 
themselves, commissioned by the officers of the Green Cloth to 
deal directly with the counties, and to assess individual citizens. 
Their power inspired dread; their character, scorn. A contempo- 


* Harland, op. cit., p. 198. * Bray, op. cit., p. 331. 
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rary arraignment declares that “the perverse and crooked nature of 
this untoward cattle hath wasted with our laws and lawmakers 
many ages. It is hurtful to many and odious to all, therefore so 
well known it were superfluous to spend time in describing it.”* 
Opportunities abounded for connivance with tax-dodgers, and for 
persecution of the petty sort that rankles sharpest.? It is not 
surprising to discover that a system so detested enabled the seditious 
to circulate false rumors of a threatened purveyance, when pur- 
veyance was really not intended. Thus in 1576 the North Riding 
of Yorkshire was electrified by news that the Queen purposed to 
seize all unmarked cattle for her own use*—an abuse never con- 
templated by Elizabeth. The Queen sought to allay widespread 
discontent‘ by bringing offenders to justice.’ Nor was she reluctant 
to hang her purveyor, Nichols, for abuse of his power. She quieted 
the Londoners’ grievance, that purveyors discouraged communica- 
tion with the country through their seizure of provision carts, by 
designating four times a year only for that service.? But she 
frowned upon the two attempts of the Commons to regulate pur- 
veyance, as an encroachment upon her prerogative royal, and 
recommended them to their own business,* the one statute on the 
subject which she permitted being a reaffirmation of the privileges 
of the universities.? 

The heavy demands of commerce and war, as well as the 
destruction of woods for iron-smelting, gave such an added impor- 
tance to British forests in Elizabeth’s reign that purveyance in 
timber” was a natural development, Magna Carta notwithstanding. 
Carts were by no means exempt; purveyance extended even to 

* Hist. MSS Comm.; Salisbury MSS, 1592, IV, 258. 

? Acts of the Privy Council, 1587-88, December 12, 1587, pp. 300-301. 

3 Hist. MSS Comm.; Various Collections, II, p. 95. 

4 Acts of the Privy Council, 1578-8, March 11, 1579, p. 415. 


5 Ibid., 1558-70, p. 241. See aiso Hist. MSS Comm., Appendix to VII; Molyneux 
Papers, September 26, 1576, p. 6310; ibid., December 26, 1591, p. 6500. 

6 Coke, Institutes, etc., pp. 545-46. 

7 Bray, op. cit., p. 352. 

8 Harland, op. cit., p. 197. 

9 Ibid. 

© Acts of the Privy Council, 1588-89, April 21, 1589, pp. 141-42. 
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brick and tile,’ and local necessities and emergencies invited the 
rapacity of collectors Yet there is no mention of such abuses 
under Elizabeth as disgraced purveyance under James. When two 
hundred carts were wanted by the latter, nine hundred were 
levied, so that the purveyors might receive bribes for their release. 

County and town officials were responsible to purveyors and to 
the Green Cloth for levies imposed. A portion of the ancient 
importance of the sheriff remained in his authority over taxation, 
as upon him and upon the justices of the peace fell the responsibility 
for local obligations. The importance of solvent justices was 
early recognized by the government. The magistrates were chosen 
rather for property than for altruism, and ‘standing as they did 
between the common people and the treasury, they were perfectly 
willing to shift the county burdens as far as possible from their own 
shoulders. Their selfishness was well known to the Privy Council, 
as is occasionally indicated in the contemptuous tone of the letters 
of instruction sent out from London. There is even evidence of 
collusion between the justices and the purveyors to defraud the 
people. When the Queen’s Council was obliged to issue repeated 
orders for a return to their owners of provisions seized two years 
before, the reluctance of the justices to comply conveys a sinister 
suspicion of graft.4 Under a system of direct purveyance, the 
crown Officers could enforce their own assessments. If on the other 
hand, the county entered into a composition for purveyance, the 
justices assumed a heavier liability, in proportion as the strong hand 
of central authority was removed, while the shire itself escaped the 
visitation of purveyors. Before defining and considering the 
marked tendency toward such a composition under Elizabeth, 
however, varieties of purveyance should be further noted. 

A royal progress brought into operation varied forms of pur- 
veyance, and illustrated the accidental nature of its incidence; for 
the towns which enjoyed the honor of the Queen’s presence bore the 

* Hist. MSS Comm., Appendix to VII; Molyneux Papers, July 16, 1600, p. 658d. 

2 Acts of the Privy Council, 1581-82, February 21 [1582], p. 330. 

3 Journals of the House of Commons, 1547-1628, I, 190. 

4Hist. MSS Comm., Appendix to VII; Molyneux Papers, December 26, 1591, 


p. 650a. Cf. also Acts of the Privy Council, 1590-91, February 15 [1591], pp. 301-2, 
for unjust treatment of a butcher. 
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cost of her entertainment, and she traveled as became her station. 
The arrangements for the Queen’s celebrated visit to Kenilworth 
in 1575 are characteristic.’ 


Carriage to be appointed for all nobility and all office for the Queen and 
her house.? 

No herdward, shoemaker or artificer to have carts but their carriage with 
horses. 

Letters to be sent to the Sheriffs of Oxford and Warwick to levy 300 
quarters of wheat in each shire, besides the privy bakehouse, or to say whether 
they can serve baked bread. 

Letters to be sent to the Commissioners of the Peace of both shires or other 
gentlemen to know how the Queen may be served of beeves, muttons, veales 
lambs, herons, shovelards, bittors or any kind of fowl or fresh-water fish, 
rabbits, etc., and what may be served by the day at Woodstock, Coventry, 
Warwick and Killingworth and price set for the same for the time of her abode 
there. 

Oxford and Coventry brewing may serve for Woodstock, Warwick and 
Killingworth, and also bought bread if need be. 

A staple to be made for the ploJulters for the month at Oxford and Coventry 
for the standing houses. 

Salt store to be laid at [blank]. 

Wood of sorts to be had of the Queen’s own about her Grace standing 
houses to be laid in and also rushes of the country. 

Coals to be made out of such wood and laid in aforehand. 

Order to be given by the Sheriffs of the shire at the said standing house by 
letters for laying in of hay, litter, oats, horsebread and such like. 

Wines of all sorts to come from London and laid in the place appointed for 
the journey by the jestes. 

If the ale of the country will not please the Queen, then it must come 
from London, or else a brewer to brew the same in the towns near.’ 

That ale and beer be brewed at Oxford and to serve within 20 miles of the 
same town. 

Welcome as so encumbered a visitor might be to the great Earl 
her coming cast such terror upon smaller establishments that those 
whom the Queen delighted to honor were thrown on their wits to 
avert calamity by minimizing the attractions of their homes and 
the size of their wallets.‘ 

* Hist. MSS Comm., Pepys MSS, p. 179. ? Bray, op. cit., p. 334. 

3 Mary Bateson, Records of the Borough of Leicester, III, 213, 214, 215. 


4 Hist. MSS Comm., Appendix to VII; Molyneux Papers, August 2 [no year 
stated], p.662a. See Kempe’s The Loseley Manuscripts. 
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The Queen’s prior right to the purchase of foodstuffs must have 
been vexatious to her loyal subjects the butchers, if the experience 
of one of them is typical. A deputy purveyor in Devon, though 
he had already levied on twenty-three oxen for Her Majesty’s 
service, on hearing that a butcher of Dartmouth was intending to 
kill twenty oxen, made demand upon the County Sheriff for a 
restraining order “to forbear till the Queen be served, which will 
be in about eight days, otherwise the service will be greatly hindered, 
‘and I shall be enforced to take gentlemen’s provision from them, 
which course I would loath to take.’”” 

The Queen had first claim to the purchase of sea food as well, 
and great was her indignation when fishermen contracted with 
London buyers by advance sale, and kept their catch out of the 
local markets. A rebuke to the Mayor of Rye, one of the towns 
offending in this matter, requires that thereafter the market for fish 
be held within one hour after the return of the boats, condemns 
the hiding away of the fish, and ordains that the Queen’s purveyor, 
buying for Her Majesty’s service, shall take precedence over all 
other customers.’ In fish as in other purveyance, vigilance alone 
secured results. The fish were prone to arrive too late for the 
Queen’s use, notwithstanding “many good orders sett downe.” 
And at the close of the reign, the Star Chamber and the “‘Com- 
missioners of Household Causes” were sifting charges and counter- 
charges of corruption among fishermen, London dealers, and 
purveyors.‘ So devious was the guile of the wicked. 

If the port towns owed special obligations, the universities 
enjoyed special exemptions. Immunity from purveyance had 
been granted time out of mind’ to Oxford and Cambridge in the 
interest of poor students, who might find it impossible to meet the 
high cost of living if royal impositions reduced supplies and en- 
hanced prices. But the peculiar liberties of the universities led 
in 1590 to a legal conflict with Oxford as to the proper measure- 


* Hist. MSS Comm.; Somerset Papers, March 1, 1594, p. 7. 
2 Hist. MSS Comm.; Rye MSS, May 26, 1594, pp. 1og—10. 
3 Ibid., June 24, 1599, Pp. 117. 

4 Ibid., January 13 [1603], p. 125. 

5 Bray, op. cit., p. 348. 
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ment of purveyance-exempt lands. The crown admitted a five- 
mile limit, but contested the university’s claim to seven. After 
citing statutes of Henry VIII and Philip and Mary, the court 
upheld the crown." 

Government purchases of provisions for the army and navy also 
savored of purveyance, because the royal authority was constantly 
exerted to obtain them at “‘reasonable prices.”’ Instead of deter- 
mining the cost of maintaining an army at current quotations, an 
a priori estimate was set, and the prices of goods were induced to 
conform. So the “surveyor of victuals to the navy,” in an esti- 
mate of £16,800 as the cost of eight thousand men for three months 
at sixpence a day, asks a royal commission to levy provisions at 
reasonable prices “otherwise it will be impossible to perform the 
service at the rate set down.’” 

When the county of Suffolk in a critical year, 1596, neglected 
its ordinary contribution to the navy of two hundred barrels of 
butter and two hundredweight of cheese, the Queen raised the 
assessment fivefold. But her chief interference was in restraint of 
trade, as she kept a weather eye on “‘sondry badgers, buyers, and 
factors,” to whom the farmers were forbidden to sell until the needs 
of the navy were satisfied. Popular resentment at food purchases 
for the navy is scarcely intelligible in our day of pork barrels and the 
scramble for government contracts. But it must be remembered 
that Elizabeth’s prices were far below the market, and offered no 
temptation to sellers. Besides, unequal levies of provisions might 
cause undue price fluctuations, or, in an era of poor transportation, 
actual food shortage.‘ 

Throughout the entire reign, purveyance touched many phases 
of the nation’s life, and operated more or less directly upon a large 
number of people. But the peril of the Armada, and the incessant 
shocks and alarms of subsequent years, put purveyance and the 

* Acts of the Privy Council, 1590, July 13, 1590, pp. 318-21. Cf. also Statutes of 
the Realm, 2° and 3° Phil. and Mar., c. 1s. 


2 Cal. S. P. Dom., 1591-94, January 31, 1594, p. 420. See also Acts of the Privy 
Council, 1592-93, August 12, 1593, p. 453; Hist. MSS Comm.; Somerset Papers, 
January 14, 1596, p. 11; Acts of the Privy Council, 1595-96, December 14, 1595, p. 107. 


3 Acts of the Privy Council, 1595-96, October 19, 1595, pp. 23-24. 
4 Ibid., December [14], 1595, pp. 107-8. 
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entire fiscal policy of Elizabeth to the acid test,’ and accelerated the 
existing tendency to composition. This was an arrangement 
whereby the counties agreed to furnish their quota of provisions 
and services through their own organization of sheriffs and justices. 
These authorities sometimes agreed with third parties, compounders 
or tax farmers, who paid the stipulated money or provisions to the 
government, and then recovered as best they could from their 
neighbors. There was no intervention by purveyors unless the 
county defaulted in its payments. Evidence conflicts as to whether 
composition was in money or in kind, but it points toward the latter. 
Leicester invited the sheriff and justices of Surrey in 1587 “to 
offer such reasonable service unto her Ma’ty (by way of com- 
posic’on) of pvisions as yo" Countrey doth best yeeld.’* Punish- 
ment was threatened to those who refused to “‘paie and contribute 
towards theise provisions, of composic’on w® shalbe rated by the 
justices of peace of the said sheire.”3 Bray declares that Elizabeth 
refused an early petition from several counties to accept money in 
lieu of goods, but agreed upon their several proportions in oxen, 
calves, muttons, poultry, corn, etc.‘ A comparatively small 
number of the farmers in a shire furnished the actual provisions 
agreed upon in composition. But their loss in selling at royal 
rather than at market prices was covered by local assessments 
distributed pro rata among hundreds and parishes. The labors 
of purveyors under composition were thus confined to receiving, 
shipping, and paying for goods. The more hateful features of 
spoliation and seizure were eliminated. 

Composition in Lancashire dated from an agreement in 1582° 
whereby a number of leading citizens contracted to deliver oxen 
annually at the Crestow pastures. The various hundreds within 
the shire ratified the compact by pledging from £8 to £26 toward 


t Acts of the Privy Council, 1586-87, March 30, 1586, p. 45, shows an increased 
anxiety to deal fairly with the counties—a prudent measure in view of pending neces- 
sities. 

2A. J. Kempe, The Loseley Manuscripts, p. 276. 

3 Ibid., p. 273. 

4 Bray, op. cit., p. 349. 
5 Ibid. 
6 Harland, op. cit., p. 230. 
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the total,’ levied under the name of ox money.? The internal 
working of this composition was not, however, uniformly smooth, 
and the shire was threatened with the renewed ministrations of a 
purveyor,’ an argument calculated to stir up the lukewarm. 

But composition was not confined to oxen, nor to special 
counties. Miscellaneous items shared its benefits. The fishing 
towns contributed lings and cod, one hundred out of every ship- 
load. Iceland voyagers paid their usual fish tolls,’ while poultry 
from Hertford,® and beer casks from Somerset? swelled the Queen’s 
receipts, even though the last-named must needs be paid by the 
“Treasurer for the Maimed Soldiers.’”* Where counties failed in 
their obligations or wished to return to the older system, a six 
months’ warning on either side might terminate the composition. 

A decided impetus to composition marked the last two decades” 
of the reign. It culminated in a concerted plan which set Octo- 
ber 19, 1592, for a conference between the officers of the Queen’s 
household, and selected justices from twenty-five shires.“ An 
inconvenient outbreak of the plague” caused a postponement till 
cold weather had reduced the danger of pestilence, when new 


summonses were issued to remind the counties “of all those intol- 
lerable abuses by the Purveyours imposed upon the countrey, 
which can hardlie be avoided untill the agreement now requiered 
shalbe made and performed,’’’ and to advocate composition as the 
remedy. Most of the counties submitted to, or at least gave ear 


t Tbid., p. 231. 

2 Ibid., p. 198. 

3 Ibid., p. 230. 

4 Bray, op. cit., p. 350. 

5 Ibid., p. 351. 

6 Hardy, op. cit., I, 26, Sessions for 1597-08. 

7 E. H. Bates, Quarter Sessions Records for the County of Somerset, 1, xli and xiii. 

§ Ibid., p 153. 

9 Hardy, op. cit.,I, 16. See also A. H. A. Hamilton, Quarter Sessions from Queen 
Elizabeth to Queen Anne, p. 9. 

%© Hist. MSS Comm.; Rutland MSS, December 3, 1583, I, 155. 

™ Acts of the Privy Council, 1592, October 11, 1592, p. 231. 

"9 Ibid. 

%3 Acts of the Privy Council, 1592, December 4, 1592, pp. 336-37. 
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to, a royal wish which appeared to coincide so entirely with their 
own interests," and the simplifying of English taxation seemed 
happily begun. 

But so many tatters of feudal individualism clung about the 
newer nationalism that gropings after uniform taxation were not 
a complete success. The promiscuity of taxation was indeed 
the chief barrier to its own reform. Equality in one field meant 
greater inequality for the whole. For a maritime county burdened 
with ship money to recognize equal obligation for purveyance with 
a grazing county inland meant the overthrow of whatever balance 
already subsisted. Consequently the reluctance of some counties 
to convert an occasional visitation by purveyors, however dis- 
agreeable it might be, into a fixed agreement of composition was 
neither wholly stupid nor wholly unintelligible.’ 

Moreover, local privileges, special exemptions under town 
charters, so interfered at every step with even the sanest efforts 
toward equalization that equity in taxation was Utopian. The 
best the Council could do when such insignificancies as the Isle 
of Purbeck,‘ the liberties of Gillingham, Weeke Regis, Stower 
Provost, etc., stood boldly forth upon their rights as Britons, was to 
require their representatives to fetch along charters in proof of all 
claims, to the end “‘that they maie be considered of how farr forthe 
they are to be allowed against her Majesty’s prerogative.’ In 
disputed cases, the Queen proceeded cautiously, imposing only a 
provisional tax, subject to judicial revision. But she discouraged 
further extension of immunities.’ 


* For an exception, see Berkshire, in Acts of the Privy Council, 1592, December 25, 
1592, Pp. 377-78. 

2 Cal. S. P. Dom., 1591-94, pp. 364-65, recites the objections of Kent to equal 
rating with Essex. 

3 Thomas Cromwell, History and Description of the Ancient Town and Borough of 
Colchester, I, 86. See also Bray, op. cit., p. 352. 

4 Acts of the Privy Council, 1592-93, July 2, 1593, pp. 354-55. See also August 12, 
1593, P- 457- 

$ Ibid., July 2, 1593, PP- 334-55- 

6 Ibid., August 15, 1593, pp. 468-69. See also August 12, 1593, pp. 452-53. 

7 Hist. MSS Comm., Appendix to VII; G. A. Lowndes Papers, February 16 [1594], 
P. 5406. 
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The general composition did not remove all grievances. Lin- 
colnshire, for example, complained that distance from market 
increased delivery costs with no compensation in prices.’ In 
addition to this, the Green Cloth stood guard against inferior 
cattle, and the refusal of deputies to accept whatever offered was 
something of a nuisance to taxpayers.? Not content with these 
vexations, collectors rode rough-shod over local immunities.’ 
Altogether, the workings of composition exhibited many of the 
frailties long execrated in purveyance. 

The counties having agreed upon fixed assessments, the levy 
of these devolved upon chosen persons who “compounded” the 
provisions due from their districts, and who then endeavored to 
collect from their neighbors. Such a method would seem to have 
offered rare opportunities for speculation, and to have promoted the 
rise of a tax capitalist class, but this did not result. In some cases, 
the justices of the peace mediated directly;* in others, they per- 
suaded third parties to assume the risks. Doubtless some ventures 
netted a profit, but too often the compounders were treated as 
burnt offerings, and while they may have been of a sweet savor unto 
the Queen, and unto the faithless tax-dodgers, their neighbors, their 
own predicament was not enviable. So that their pleas for the 
recovery of their advancements were generally mingled with 
entreaties to shift the yoke from off their necks.5 Occasionally the 
Privy Council granted these requests,® but practical politics urged 
the retention of men of caliber in posts of such delicacy, and dic- 
tated harsh proceedings toward defaulters,’ rather than clearance 
papers for “‘compounders.” 


t Cal. S. P. Dom., 1595-97, July 10, 1595, p. 70. 

4Jbid. See also for Derbyshire, Hist. MSS Comm.; Rutland MSS, February 8, 
1595-96], I, 330. 

3 Cal. S. P. Dom., 1595-97, January 15, 1596, p. 162. 

4 Acts of the Privy Council, 1590-91, p. 301, where “compounders”’ and “ Justices 
of the Peace” are used in apposition. 

5 Acts of the Privy Council, 1595-96, November 26, 1595, pp. 81, 82, 83. 

6 Ibid.; to be inferred from p. 82. 

7 Hist. MSS Comm.; Rutland MSS, February 3 [1597], I, 336; Acts of the Privy 
Council, 1595-96, May 19, 1596, pp. 408-9; Hist. MSS Comm.; Rutland MSS, Sep- 
tember 13, and September 18, 1597, I, 342, 343- 
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Under such conditions, the farmers of the revenue lay between 
the upper and the nether millstone. If the government were lax, 
they, as responsible for taxes, might be left stranded by their con- 
stituents; if the government were harsh, their neighbors cursed 
them. A Norfolk case indicates still a third possibility. The jus- 
tices of the peace had levied a contribution of wheat and provisions, 
but the “‘ Marshalle’s men” were compelled to arrest delinquents for 
non-payment, and to seize the goods in question. Their severity 
moved the justices to complain to the Privy Council. This reposi- 
tory of authority upheld the local magistrates against the crown 
officer, commanded a restitution of goods, and concluded with the 
mild intimation that future offenders would be hailed before the 
Council itself. Such was the union of magisterial “trimming” and 
executive forbearance. 

Nevertheless, indifference to the responsibilities assumed by its 
sponsors in composition exposed a county to the resumption of 
direct purveyance. The reluctance of the crown to return to this 
clumsy method yielded at times to the necessities of discipline, and 
at all events purveyance remained a useful threat? A protracted 
correspondence between the Green Cloth and certain Derbyshire 
justices throws into high relief the patient determination of the 
crown in upholding its rights against the exasperating obstinacy 
of the county in withholding them. The following is worth 
quotation in full: 

1598, April 14. The Court at Westminster—Mr. Sergeant Lancaster, 
the master of the household, and the other officers of the Acatrie? were at 
Creslowe on the tenth of this month, and remained there four days, to their 


great charge, expecting the delivery of your sheep according to your composi- 
tion, but could not hear from you, which makes us marvel much that you have 


t Acts of the Privy Council, 1596-97, August 9, 1596, p. 99. 

2 John Hawarde, Les Reportes del Cases in Camera Stellata, 1593-1609, July 1, 
1596, p. 58; ed. by W. P. Baildon, 1894. 

3 Cal.fS. P. Dom., 1595-97, January 19, 1596, p. 163: “‘ Note that the serjeant of 
the Acatry has for his fee the head, tongue, midriff, paunch, and four feet of every ox 
killed in Her Majesty’s service; except that weekly the tongues of four oxen, one day’s 
killing, at 1d. each, are taken for her use, and from Michaelmas to Shrovetide, five or 
six paunches and feet weekly at 8d. the paunch and four feet. The yeomen and grooms 
have the belly piece, rump, and sticking pieces of oxen, heads of sheep, and gather [sic] 
and feet of calves. The clerk has the skins and heads of calves.” 
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so little care therein. You know that we might forfeit two shillings and six- 
pence for each sheep, and send down a purveyor, which would prove very 
grievous to the country, to be imposed generally upon every one through 
the negligence of some private persons. We do not wish, therefore, to take so 
strict a course against you on condition that the sheep are delivered at Creslowe 
on the roth of May next, in good condition, and that the charges of the bearer 
of this letter be defrayed." 

Thus menaced by old-fashioned purveyance, the justices 
besought the Earl of Shrewsbury, a leading citizen of the county, 
to select a victim to compound for the shire, Robert Mylwarde, the 
former undertaker, having refused to renew his contract.2 They 
authorized His Lordship to offer toward the composition £160 or 
£180, “which is quite as much as Nottinghamshire pays.” And, 
to increase the likelihood of payment, they solicited a warrant for 
seizure of goods from unwilling contributors. By way of propi- 
tiation, they added a presentiment that they would be ready before 
the end of the midsummer term to meet all requirements. 

The Earl accepted the commission, but got little for his pains. 
Though he offered £200, instead of the maximum his correspond- 
ents named, the officers of the Green Cloth were incensed at the 
dilatory tactics of the shire. They contended that £200 was hope- 
lessly inadequate, and on May 8, forty-eight hours before the day 
of grace granted in April,‘ they reminded the justices that the 
Queen’s purveyor already had instructions on how to proceed in 
the event that the cattle were not promptly forthcoming.‘ 

Meanwhile the Earl communicated to his clients that the pur- 
veyor, Walton by name, had similar instructions for Yorkshire and 
Staffordshire, that he was really not so bad a fellow, and that, in 
His Lordship’s opinion, a settlement could be reached for £220. 
This estimate, plus a bonus of £20 for Walton,® proved correct, and 
on June 24, six weeks after the cattle were due, the justices informed 
the “Cloth” that they would have their £220 ready by July 20. 
At the same time they protested that their own intentions had all 


* Hist. MSS Comm.; Rutland MSS, April 14, 1598, I, 344-45. 
2 Long experience had made him weary of well-doing; see Rutland MSS, December 
18, 1583, I, 157. 
3 Ibid., April 25, 1598, I, 34. 5 Rutland MSS, May 8, 1598, I, 346. 
4 Supra. 6 Tbid., June, 1598, p. 347. 
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along been of the best, that the fault was the county’s, and that 
even then they saw no way of recovering the sums they must 
themselves advance. The justices were, in fact, at a disadvantage, 
and their desire to diffuse the burdens of purveyance by “some 
warrant of distraint, or commission to take cattle from those whom 
we find unwilling,’ was wholly natural. Why the crown refused 
is somewhat open to conjecture—possibly to avoid centering too 
much power in the local magistrates, more probably to protect the 
weak and poor from violence and extortion. The only concession 
to the justices was a promise to summon delinquents beiore the 
officers of the Green Cloth. The justices, on their side, were 
equally unsatisfactory. Their glib assurances were but empty 
words. The summer dragged on with nothing done. And on 
August 20, after months of temporizing, they declared themselves 
unable to meet the composition.‘ 

And in truth, the Queen’s officers could make little headway 
against the poverty or the obstinacy of the shire. In 1598, it was 
still owing Robert Mylwarde for purveyance advances three years 
overdue’—eloquent testimony to the sorrows of compounders. In 
such a case, hope of simplifying taxes through composition was 
doomed to disappointment, and confusion arose between the old 
system of direct purveyance, and the newer plan of 1593. 

The conflict of the two was apparent in the Derbyshire case 
in question. The decision of the justices to abandon the composi- 
tion by no means ended the controversy. Purveyance was the 
alternative. Always more severe and vexatious, this led to a 
renewed desire for composition, though to assess it was unlawful 
without a formal renewal of compact between Shire and ‘Cloth.’ 
To bring this about on favorable terms, the good offices of Shrews- 
bury were again solicited. But he did not venture to compromise 
the influential position of a great lord at court by overzealous 


* Op. cit., June 24, 1598, p. 346. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid., June 30, 1598, Pp. 347 

4 Ibid., August 20, 1598, p. 349. 

5 Hist. MSS Comm.; Rutland MSS, October 22, 1598, I, 350. 
6 Ibid., April 17, 1599, I, pp. 352-53. 
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championship of offending justices.’ Besides, the officers of the 
Green Cloth had a tactical advantage in the greater popularity of 
comp9sition with yeomen and farmers,? among whom the activities 
of royal purveyors constantly renewed the desire for composition. 
Finally, in desperation,’ after reciting the grievous depredations of 
purveyors, the justices offered £180 for composition, and £20 to 
the purveyor “‘to shew further that our minds are dutiful and 
willing.’”’* The Green Cloth accepted the olive branch. In due 
time Job Lavender came up to court “‘to receive such sums of 
money as the Queen was wont to allow the country by the former 
composition.”’> And even Mr. Mylwarde, the long-suffering com- 
pounder of earlier days, was not forgotten. He was invited to 
assume composition for ““£200 a year and £10 a year toward his old 
debt.’”® Whether he succumbed to the lure is not told. Experience 
should have taught him caution. 

The economic interests involved in this triangle are readily seen. 
First, the crown must have revenue, and that with the minimum 
of friction. Hence its refusal to the justices of warrants for dis- 
traint of cattle. Secondly, the justices chafed under a system 
which held them responsible for taxes which it denied them the 
means to shift. Thirdly, the country people rejoiced because com- 
position aimed primarily at their betters, and left them compara- 
tively undisturbed. Lord Shrewsbury’s individual problem, as 
head of one of the “‘first families’’ and a typical “leading citizen,”’ 
was to maintain a stand-pat policy, conciliatory to the Queen, and 
patronizing to the county. 

The preceding correspondence is undoubtedly representative 
of the provoking obstacles and irritations in Elizabethan taxation. 
Composition did not solve the problem, but it was a step forward, 
and Elizabeth’s attempt to substitute composition for purveyance 
is creditable to her statesmanship. The obstacles she encountered 


* Ibid., April 30, 1599, I, p. 353- 

* Ibid., April 30, 1599, I, p. 353- 

3 Ibid., May 18, 1599, I, p. 354. 

4 Ibid., June 6, 1599, I, p. 354. 

5 Ibid., July 24, 1599, I, p. 355. 

6 Ibid., January 22 [1600], I, p. 358; see also February 4 [1600], p. 358. 
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but demonstrate the difficulty of superimposing a national system 
upon the remnants of feudalism. Thus, as a study in domestic 
politics, and considered in its relation to the larger aspects of 
taxation, purveyance under Elizabeth does not deserve the oblivion 
which has overtaken it. The variety of ways in which it oppressed 
the subject, the determination and energy with which the crown 
exacted yet strove to mitigate it, the impetus which was given to 
“composition,” in an effort to generalize yet lighten it, all point 
to its place as an integral element of Elizabethan finance. James 
inherited purveyance along with the other ingredients of a clumsy 
scheme of taxation. But he did not inherit the tact and genius by 
which Elizabeth cast a spell over the most repulsive features of 
her government. Incompetent administration of this odious tax 
contributed largely to the unpopularity of the first two Stuarts. Its 
renunciation in 1660 by the third doubtless contributed to the suc- 
cess of the Restoration. But to Elizabeth belongs the credit of 
adapting a poor tool to a great need, and purveyance must claim 
its place among the instruments by which the government sus- 


tained itself at a critical period. 
Louis MARTIN SEARS 


Curcaco, ILL. 





THE CONCENTRATION OF WATER POWERS 


Control of water powers furnishes the basis for leadership in 
the productive world. Concentration of ownership and control 
of water powers is progressing at an alarming rate. Water-power 
interests are effecting consolidations of gigantic proportions. 
Mr. Pinchot recently showed that during the decade preceding 
1913 the ten leading water-power combinations in the United 
states doubled their control of water-power sites. In 1909 the 
Bureau of Corporations reported that thirteen groups of interests 
controlled one-third of the commercial water power of the United 
States.2 In 1912 the Bureau reported that only ten groups con- 
trolled three-fifths of it.’ It was stated in the House of Represen- 
tatives that from 1911 to 1913 the ten largest groups increased 
their holdings of developed power 48 per cent and of undeveloped 
power 141 per cent.* 

The continually increasing proportion of undeveloped to 
developed powers owned and controlled by a small number of 
operators indicates that concentration is rapidly being made effec- 
tive. Strenuous efforts are being expended to employ the most 
extraordinary methods to secure control of sites. Representatives 
were engaged by a large power company in Colorado to locate the 
best power sites in order that it might get control of them. Its 
activities were extended, not only to acquire new sites, but also to 
take over those rights which others found it necessary to relinquish. 
This was illustrated in the cases of the Glenwood and Kremling sites. 
A Denver promoter was known as a professional filer for water 
rights. By filing in the names of his friends he secured many rights 

* New York Times, November 30, 1913, V, 13. 

2 Theodore Roosevelt, special message, January 15, 1909, 6oth Cong., 2d sess., 
House Document 1350. 

3 Commissioner of Corporations, Report on Water-Power Development in the 
United States, March 14, 1912, p. 181. 

4Lenroot, M. C., House Record, July 18, 1914, p. 13446. Developed power 


increased from 1,821,000 horsepower to 2,711,000 horsepower. Undeveloped power 
increased from 1,450,000 horsepower to 3,500,000 horsepower. 
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which were used for the benefits of a large power company. It 
was said that the Moffat railroad obtained a right of way along the 
bed of Gore Cajfion, not for the purpose of constructing a roadbed 
but rather to gain control of a natural water reservoir. Of about 
one hundred dams authorized by Congress since 1879 almost one- 
half are now controlled by large water-power interests.‘ In some 
cases control was secured within a few months after the dams were 
authorized. 

Concentration is being effected, not only by means of the acquisi- 
tion of undeveloped sites, but also by means of the consolidation of 
companies. Some corporations are assuming very large proportions 
by absorbing smaller interests. The Ozark Power and Water 
Company was incorporated in January, 1911, with a capital stock 
of $5,000. Six months later the capital stock was increased to 
$875,000, and in March, 1912, it was again increased to $2,000,000. 
That corporation then became engaged in absorbing all the other 
power companies in that territory.? In July, 1904, the capital stock 
of the South Pittsburgh Water Company was $50,000. One month 
later it had developed into a $5,000,000 corporation, and a few 
months afterward it became a subsidiary of the American Water 
Powers and Guaranty Company.’ In May, 1904, the capital stock 
of the Green Tree Water Company was $5,000. Three months 
later it was $8,000,000, and a few months afterward the company 
was made a subsidiary of the American Water Powers and Guaranty 
Company.‘ 

Already the extent of concentration is great. Some companies 
have consolidated in compact territories. The Montana Power 
Company, which was incorporated in 1912, owns in fee the proper- 
ties formerly operated by the Butte Electric and Power Company, 
Madison River and Power Company, Billings and East Montana 
Power Company, and Missouri River Electric and Power Com- 


* Harry Slattery, Secretary National Conservation Commission, House Record, 
62d Cong., 2d sess., p. 11374. 

2 Rainey, M. C., House Record, 62d Cong., 2d sess., p. 11370. 

3 Harry Slattery, Secretary National Conservation Commission, House Record, 
62d Cong., 2d sess., p. 11374. 

4 Ibid. 
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pany.’ It owns the entire capital stock of the Great Falls Water 
Power and Townsite Company and the Great Falls Power Com- 
pany.? It has in operation and under construction 221,000 horse- 
power, and owns 127,000 undeveloped horsepower. The Montana 
Power Company and the Amalgamated Power Company, which is 
affiliated with it, control 94.4 per cent of the water powers of 
Montana.* The balance sheet of the Montana Power Company 
for December 31, 1914, showed total assets amounting to 
$84,554,009.5 

The Utah Securities Corporation has also consolidated in a 
compact territory. It owns all the outstanding capital stock of 
the Utah Power and Light Company which controls by stock 
ownership the Colorado Power Company and the Utah Light 
and Traction Company.® It has developed and under construction 
153,000 horsepower.’ It controls 48.3 per cent of the developed 
water power in Idaho, 82.2 per cent of the developed water power 
in Utah, and, together with two other companies, 68.0 per cent 
of the developed water power in Colorado. On March 31, 1915, 
its assets were $72,175,994.” 

Some groups have extended their operations over widely scat- 
tered territories. The General Electric group operates in about 
eighteen states as widely separated as New Hampshire and Wash- 
ington in the north and Florida and California in the south. 

The principal subsidiary companies are active in determining 
the policies of the General Electric group. The United Electric 
Securities Company and the Electrical Securities Corporation 
purchase the bonds of electric lighting, power. and railway plants 

* Irving Whitehouse Company, Bond Sale Prospectus, Spokane, Wash. 

2 Moody’s Manual, 1915, p. 410. 

3 Ibid., p. 412. 

4Letter from Secretary of Agriculture, in Electric Power Development in the 
United States, January 20, 1916, Part I, p. 57. 

5 Moody’s Manual, 1915, p. 415. 

§ Tbid., p. 1703. 

7 Ibid., p. 1707. 

§ Letter from Secretary of Agriculture, in Electric Power Development in the United 
States, January 20, 1916, Part I, pp. 55, 56, 58. 

» Moody’s Manual, 1915, p. 1709. 
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and issue in return their own collateral trust bonds. The Electric 
Bond and Share Company purchases securities of power companies, 
investigates projects, and manages operations. It is clearly evident 
that at least twenty-nine power companies feel the effects of 
General Electric influence by corporate ownership of securities, 
representation on boards of directors, or individual connections of 
officers.’ 

Of the 4,870,320 horsepower of primary water power in the 
United States in 1912, 1,447,296 horsepower or 29.7 per cent was 
subject to General Electric domination.’ 

The General Electric group is associated with many banking 
institutions which have been directly responsible for the large pro- 
portions which it assumes. Its officers and directors hold official 
positions in some of the largest financial institutions in the United 
States. The total assets of only four of the most active companies 
of the group on March 31, 1914, were $172,307,575.3 

The Stone & Webster group also operates in widely scattered 
territories. Thirteen states are involved in its activities‘ These 
are widely separated and include Rhode Island, Florida, Nevada, 
and Washington. 

Four principal subsidiaries extend the activities of this group. 
The Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation locates power 
sites and constructs power plants. The Stone & Webster Manage- 
ment Association manages and operates public-service corporations. 
The Public Service Investment Company and the Railway and 
Light Securities Company deal in the securities of public-service 
corporations. Directly and indirectly this group manages not less 
than 40 corporations which use powers It operates 62 stations.® 
In 1912 it controlled at least 1,353,886 water horsepower or 27.8 per 
cent of the primary water power in the United States.’ 


t Letter from Secretary of Agriculture, in Electric Power Development in the United 
States, January 20, 1916, Part I, p. 61. 

2 Ibid., pp. 12, 61, and Part IT, p. 79. 

3 Moody’s Manual, 1915, pp. 2579, 2580, 2581, 3466. 

4 Letter from Secretary of Agriculture, in Electric Power Development in the United 
States, January 20, 1916, Part I, p. 59. 

5 Ibid., Part II, pp. 284-485. 

6 Tbid., p. 79. 7 Ibid., Part I, pp. 12, 61. 
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The real influences resulting from such concentration are 
strikingly significant. Concentrated activity has developed organi- 
zations possessing dominating characteristics. Those organizations 
have placed themselves in such positions as largely to deter- 
mine the costs of the things used as necessities by the people 
of the nation. Ability to determine power costs makes possible to 
a large extent ability to determine the costs of articles for which 
power is used. Ability to determine the costs of manufactured 
articles largely permits the regulation of the conditions of manu- 
facturing those articles. Since power is such an essential requisite 
for industry, power combinations have a certain grip on the pro- 
ductive processes of industry which enables them to direct the 
policies of industrial organizations and to dominate the various 
kinds of industrial activity. 

Combinations have placed themselves in positions to influence, 
not only the production, but also the distribution of products 
of industry. Ability to regulate the supply of electric energy fur- 
nishes opportunities to control the costs of railway transportation 
and to influence freight rates. With the increasing cost of coal as 
its supply decreases and with the increasing transportation demands 
of the country as business expands, electrified railroads are likely 
to gain operating advantages over steam roads. So far as they 
determine rates of freight, water-power combinations can dictate 
what commodities shall be transported, where they shall be carried, 
and by whom they shall be hauled. Transportation facilities and 
rates of freight vitally affect the industrial complexion of the 
nation. 

The positions of power combinations are strong, not only 
because they can directly influence industrial production and 
distribution costs, but also because they are able to dominate 
industrial activity by means of their large financial resources. 
Intercorporate relations, interlocking directorates, and close 
connections with banking institutions have given water-power 
operators a financial strength which enables them to influence the 
value of securities, extension of credits, and rates of interest. Such 
a condition permits a comparatively small number of men to dictate 
what new agricultural and timber lands shall be made available 
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for use, what irrigation and navigation projects shall be developed, 
and where industrial expansions shall be made. It permits them 
to suggest what interests shall receive the benefits resulting from 
those various kinds of activity. It permits a few men in one 
section of the country to determine policies which seriously affect 
other sections of the country. It affords an opportunity for a 
few men with large financial resources to exert a tremendous influ- 
ence on the agencies which affect the progress and prosperity of the 
nation. 

These conditions present a paramount issue. They suggest 
an inquiry as to how far concentration ought to be allowed to 
continue. Has there already been too much consolidation or 
would a still larger degree of it promote public interests? This is 
a question of the first magnitude and can best be answered by 
learning what motives prompt concentration and how much the 
public is benefited and injured by it. 

The leading motive which prompts concentration of ownership 
is the desire to secure monopolistic advantages in order to gain 
control of all business by effectively destroying competition. The 
possibility exists for the establishment of a most dangerous water- 
power monopoly. Probably no other monopoly can become more 
centralized than a water-power monopoly. Such a monopoly may 
not seem powerful at present, but future danger is possible. The 
consumption of power is at present small compared to what it is 
likely to be in the near future when power will be used for the 
many new purposes to which it can be applied. Its use is entering 
more and more largely into every activity of life. The stationary 
power installed in the United States for manufacturing and mining 
and at central stations has been increasing at an amazing rate 
since 1870. The opportunity is presented for the establishment of 
a dangerous monopoly when a few men control the available 
supply of power for which there is an almost unlimited demand. 

Monopoly can be secured by gaining control of water-power 
sites and power markets. The ownership of water-power sites 
forms the basis for monopoly. It affords opportunities for monopo- 
listic advantages because natural resources limit the number of 
water-power sites. When an industry is based upon raw materials, 
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which are natural resources and limited in quantity, it is likely to 
lead to monopoly. When the quantities of raw materials are not 
limited competitors are likely to appear. When a combination 
acquires power sites it eliminates the possibility of others placing 
those powers on the market. The International Paper Company, 
for example, stated in its trust prospectus that competition could 
hardly prove successful if attempted because its valuable water 
power could not be easily duplicated or acquired." 

Monopoly strength is largely influenced by the location and 
character of the water-power sites. Some sites are so strategically 
located as to afford a decided advantage over other sites. This 
is true when they afford opportunities for an exceptionally cheap 
development, low production costs, and convenient distributing 
facilities. The advantage may be so great that competition by 
the use of less favorably located sites will be eliminated because 
the developments of those powers would require larger investments. 
The Pacific Gas and Electric Company is strong largely because its 
developments occupy the most advantageous positions. 

When a combination is not able to eliminate competition by 
gaining control of power sites it may be able to secure monopolistic 
advantages by gaining direct control of the power market. The 
markets which are most largely attracting attention of power 
companies are those afforded by public-service corporations. Their 
demands largely determine the power market. The power com- 
pany which supplies those demands has an assured market. Con- 
- trol of markets makes possible the exclusion of competitors. 

Control of water-power sites and power markets can best be 
secured by concentration because harmonious action among opera- 
tors is essential to united control. This is now being demonstrated 
by the activities of combinations which reveal the methods that 
they employ in forming their associations. In a locality where 
there are three water-power companies, two of them often combine 
against the third. In another locality where only two small com- 
peting companies operate, one of them sometimes joins with a 
larger power company operating in other territories in order to 
secure the larger influence against the competitor. This larger 

*Commercial and Financial Chronicle, LX VU, 177. 
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company may at the same time be actively engaged in purchasing 
many smaller companies operating in neighboring territories. The 
larger companies may then combine to suppress competition. The 
combinations ultimately effected usually become active in absorb- 
ing many other large and small companies. 

Not only does the motive to gain monopoly power prompt 
concentration, but the desire to expand business activities also 
leads to it. The natural desire to take advantage of business 
opportunities, which will make possible business expansion, is very 
noticeable among water-power operators. They desire to make 
new water-power developments rather than to pay cash dividends. 
Having realized the attractiveness of that kind of investments, 
they have withdrawn their capital from less profitable investments 
to be employed in hydroelectric operations. Satisfactory returns 
are an incentive to expand business in order to increase the volume 
of earnings. This is especially true of the business of generating 
power because it is one of increasing returns. 

Water-power operators are also acquiring holdings in order 
to secure the benefits resulting from future values. Present acquisi- 
tion for future use has been encouraged because large unearned 
increments are likely to accrue. Water powers with large future 
values have been easily and cheaply secured. Water-power opera- 
tors recently have been able to secure undeveloped sites for much 
less than their real value. Many sites are so valuable that they 
were eagerly sought by water-power interests. The men who are 
in the best position to judge water-power values realize that in a 
very few years the prices demanded for power sites will be much 
higher than they are today. 

In spite of the evil motives which may prompt concentration and 
the disadvantages which may result from combination, many 
benefits result from concentrated activity. Combinations are 
able to give the best service to industrial enterprises by making 
power available for them. Much power should be made available. 

A large amount of power is wasted at the present time. In 
1912, only 4,870,320 horsepower or 17 per cent of the minimum 
potential water power was used. There remained undeveloped 
23,072,680 horsepower, while there was developed 25,577,926 
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steam horsepower.’ Use of the unemployed water power would 
save 373,085,235 tons of coal per year. 

Not only is this present waste improper, but the future dis- 
advantage is even more serious. According to the Geological 
Survey our coal supply will last only 125 years. As the supply of 
coal diminishes its cost increases because the commercial deposits, 
which are most easily accessible, are mined first. 

Such a waste of water power should not be permitted to con- 
tinue. It is needless. It is not in harmony with any reasonable 
policy of conservation. A resource which is not diminished by use 
should be made productive. Water powers now going to waste 
can be used to alleviate unsatisfactory economic conditions in many 
communities. They can be made to serve mankind by enabling 
industry to increase the volume and lower the costs of products 
which provide food, raiment, and shelter. This would enable the 
people of the nation not only to secure more easily the necessities of 
life but also to enjoy some of the luxuries that tend to elevate the 
people to higher standards of efficiency and usefulness. 

There are great possibilities for the use of water power because 
it affords a. source of cheap power. The vast amount of water 
power available for development makes possible the generation of 
electric energy at a low cost. 

It is difficult to estimate the exact advantage of water power 
over steam power because many determining factors must be con- 
sidered. The advantage would vary with each particular water 
power. Where coal is cheap the advantage of water power is less 
than where the price of coal is high. When power can be used 
twenty-four hours a day the advantage of water power is greater 
than when power can be used only part of a day. The cost of 
developing and distributing electric energy varies widely on account 
of the physical characteristics of sites and the location of markets. 

Generally, however, water power does have an advantage over 
steam power. For conditions as they exist in New England, with 
an assumed cost of development of $90 per kilowatt for steam power 
and $150 per kilowatt for water power, it was found that the advan- 


* Letter from Secretary of Agriculture, in Electric Power Development in the United 
States, January 20, 1916, Part I, p. 12. 
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tage of water power over steam power ranges from $20.74 to $60. 16 
per horsepower per year, depending upon the size and efficiency of 
the plant and the load factor... The New York State Water Supply 
Commission estimated that the average advantage of water power 
over steam power, for conditions as they existed in the state of 
New York in 1908, was at least $12 per horsepower per year.? The 
Water Supply Commission of Pennsylvania found that the pro- 
duction cost of power in large plants was about o. 3 cent per kilo- 
watt hour in hyrdoelectric plants and from one-half to one cent 
per kilowatt hour in steam plants. In one case where the advan- 
tage tended to be low because a steam auxiliary plant was required 
the Railroad Commission of Wisconsin estimated the advantage 
of water power over steam power at $6.32} per horsepower per 
year. In another case the Railroad Commission of Wisconsin 
assumed that power generated by water would cost three-fourths 
of a cent per kilowatt hour less than power generated by steam.5 
In the west where the price of coal is high water power is normally 
cheaper than steam power.® 

The generation of cheaper power by water would greatly encour- 
age the use of power by new industries. With the advance in the 
use of mechanical processes power is more and more coming to be 
an important item in manufacturing costs. Industrial progress 
will be determined largely by the amount of available cheap power. 

A large amount of cheap power will directly stimulate industry. 
It will supply those existing demands which are not satisfied either 
because power is not available or because its price is too high. 
There is a large demand for cheap power in the metal industries. 
A most important factor influencing this has been the rapid develop- 
ment of electro-chemistry in recent years. The many new dis- 

* Henry I. Harriman, president of the Connecticut River Power Company, in Gen- 
eral Electric Review, May, 1915, pp. 362-63. 

2 New York State Water Supply Commission, Report, 1908. 

3 Investigation in accordance with the Inventory of Water Resources act, approved 
July 25, 1913, P.L. 1233. 

4 Decision In re Kaukauna Light and Power Company, rendered December 26, 1911. 

5 Pullman v. Wausau Street Railway Company, decided April 1, 1910. 

6 Gano Dunn, “The Water Power Situation, Including Its Financial Aspects,” 
Proceedings of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, May, 1916, p. 589. 
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coveries in that field of chemistry have created a demand for an 
enormous amount of cheap power for industrial purposes. Nearly 
one-half of the power at Niagara is used by the electrochemical 
industries. 

Cheap power will help the aluminum industry. Before that 
industry can assume its largest proportions it must be able to 
produce aluminum so cheaply that it can be sold at a price suffi- 
ciently low to increase largely the demand for its use. By chemical 
methods aluminum can be manufactured for not less than $1 per 
pound, but by electrochemical methods it is produced for less 
than 25 cents per pound. 

Cheap power will help the mining industry. How low the ore 
can test and still afford an opportunity for profitable mining depends 
upon the cost at which the metal can be secured. There are large 
piles of waste ores at many mines which contain such a small 
amount of valuable metal that they cannot be profitably utilized. 
The recovery of a large percentage of these metals is prevented by 
prohibitory power costs. In Montana, as water powers have 
been developed, ores of a lower grade have been made available.’ 

Much cheap power is required to make electric steel which 
possesses a very high quality and is extensively used for the best 
kinds of modern construction. It is made in an electric furnace. 
The most advanced type of furnace ranks among the first of recent 
industrial achievements. It is a most potent means of securing 
extraordinary industrial progress. 

There is a large demand for cheap power for the fertilizer 
industry in the United States. That industry is bound to grow to 
large proportions. It ought even now to be more largely estab- 
lished. Many agricultural districts are wonderfully potential, but 
fertilizer is required to make them highly productive. The demand 
for fertilizer is growing. Already it is large. During the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1915, the United States imported 577,122 tons 
of Chilean saltpeter with a value of $16,355,701. With the use 
of much power nitric acid and nitrates, which compete with Chilean 
saltpeter, can be made from atmospheric nitrogen. In order to 


* John D. Ryan, president of the Great Falls Power Company, 62d Cong., 
2d sess., Senate Document 274. 
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manufacture fertilizer at such a low cost as to make its use prac- 
ticable a large amount of cheap power is necessary. 

The manufacture of nitric acid is highly important, not only for 
fertilizer in time of peace, but also for explosives in time of war. 
Congress has recently appropriated $20,000,000 to provide for 
government manufacture of nitrates and other products for muni- 
tions of war. 

If the United States does not produce large amounts of cheap 
power these industries will be established in foreign countries 
in which much cheap power is available. Already they are being 
established in those countries. Electric furnaces have been estab- 
lished in Norway and Sweden. Canada is active in securing 
the establishment of such industries. So far as securing raw 
materials is concerned, those industries would prefer to be located 
in the United States. So far as marketing their products is con- 
cerned, they would prefer to be located here. The high power 
cost in the United States caused the failure of an attempt to estab- 
lish an industry for the manufacture of fertilizer by the use of 
atmospheric nitrogen. Norway’s cheap power, which is being 
offered at from $4 to $6 per horsepower per year, has made that 
industry a financial success there." Even in very recent years the 
United States has actually driven that industry from the United 
States to Canada where cheap power is available. The United 
States has none of those plants, but fourteen are located in other 
countries and over $30,000,000 is invested in them. It is reported 
that American capital is planning to invest about $75,000,000 in 
Canada for the manufacture of nitric acid and fertilizer. Capital- 
ists from the United States have recently built a fertilizer plant 
in Canada for making phosphoric acid from phosphate rock. 
They will secure the phosphate rock from the United States 
and will largely market their product in the United States. 

The establishment of new industries will create much taxable 
property. This will be a great benefit to the localities in which 
they are established. Taxes secured from new and prosperous 
industries will reduce the taxes of other interests in the community 

t E. R. Taylor, 62d Cong., 2d sess., Senate Document 274, p. 25. 

* Hugh L. Cooper, Outlook, February 9, 1916, CXII, 340-45. 
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or will create an additional income for more extended improvements. 
High taxes tend to retard development and progzess. In the recent 
public hearings on water power Governor Spry of Utah said that 
the increasing expenses of the government made it necessary for the 
state to increase its earning power by investing in its resources. 
A large capitalist interested in water-power development in Mon- 
tana stated that from the standpoint of a water-power operator it 
would be a benefit to him if no more power were developed in 
Montana, but that, as a citizen in the state, having many other 
large interests, he preferred to have more power developments 
in order to increase the value of his other interests.’ 

There is a great possibility for the use of power in the electri- 
fication of railroads. The improved service and lower operating 
expenses resulting from electrification are causing railroads to want 
much power. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway will 
pay about $550,000 a year for power for 450 miles of its road. The 
cost of coal for operating steam trains over the same line is approxi- 
mately $1,750,000.2 The Butte, Anaconda & Pacific Railway, 
which has go miles of electrified track, has reduced its operating 
delays 75 per cent, increased its ton miles hauled 8.77 per cent, 
and decreased its annual operating expenses $268,728.12 or 36 per 
cent; The New York, New Haven & Hartford road now runs 
electric trains between New York and New Haven and is electrify- 
ing other parts of its system. The Pennsylvania road is engaged 
in electrification west of Phildadelphia. The Denver & Rio 
Grande has made preparations for electrification. The Great 
Northern and Southern Pacific roads have investigated the feasi- 
bility of electric r:otive power for parts of their systems. 

The reduced operating expenses resulting from electrification 
will tend to cause a reduction in freight rates which will greatly 
influence the industrial development of certain sections of the 
country. The high freight rates in the western states tend to 

t John D. Ryan, 62d Cong., 2d sess., Senate Document 274, p. 145. 

2 Testimony of John D. Ryan, director of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway, before the Senate Public Lands Committee, 1914. 

3 Henry J. Pierce, interview in Spokesman-Review, Spokane, November 7, 1915; 
autheaticity verified by H. A. Gallwey, general manager of Butte, Anaconda & Pacific 
Railway Company. 
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retard the industrial advance of the West. The vitality of most 
cities is directly influenced by their freight rates. 

The ability to reduce freight rates will better enable the rail- 
roads to compete with water transportation through the Panama 
Canal. The railroads will strengthen their position by their ability 
to reduce transcontinental freight rates. A low cost of rail trans- 
portation from inland to coast territory is also very important. 
Some inland manufacturers in the western states require a lower 
rail rate to the Pacific Coast in order to compete with manufacturers 
in eastern states shipping by way of the Panama Canal. Unless 
lower rates are secured the volume of business of certain railroad 
companies and of some inland manufacturers will be reduced. 

It is frequently stated that there is no need for more power 
developments in the West because some western operators have 
developments which are much larger than their markets require 
and that markets rather than developments are needed. But 
should additional developments be discouraged if those develop- 
ments will produce the fertilizer that we must now import ?_ Prob- 
ably no water-power operator in the United States is prepared to 
provide power for fertilizer works. Power developments should 
be encouraged if they will produce those things for which the 
United States is now dependent upon other nations. 

There is a need for additional power developments so long as 
American capitalists are going to foreign countries to develop 
power for the manufacture of products to be shipped back to the 
United States. The benefits resulting from such new develop- 
ments should be secured for the United States. The overdevelop- 
ment of certain water powers should not be permitted to check 
hydroelectric operations in the United States. 

Overdevelopment is often beneficial. It is a stimulus to indus- 
trial progress. It encourages the locating and financing of new 
markets. A large amount of available power directly encourages 
the establishment of new industries. Large territories should not 
be deprived of power developments merely because there are over- 
developments in certain localities. 

Concentration makes possible the best service for the public 
generally. A very large amount of power must be made available 
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to supply all needs. A combination can operate a plant large 
enough to satisfy as many demands for service as may be made. 
It is able to serve not only the largest and most convenient markets 
but also those markets which it is more difficult to supply because 
they are inconveniently located and require expensive extensions 
to distributing systems. It can satisfy the applicants in small 
towns and rural districts. It can satisfy the demands of growing 
communities. It can provide for an adequate future supply of 
power. 

Not only is concentrated effort able to provide as much electric 
energy as is needed, but it is also able to provide a regular and 
dependable service. A combination is able to offer a more uniform 
supply because it is able to combine the use of a number of streams 
whose high-water periods occur at different times of the year; 
it is better able financially to build storage reservoirs by means of 
which a regular supply is assured; and it is able to use the advan- 
tages of an interconnection of distributing lines. These facts have 
been recognized by public-service commissions which consider the 
public-service business in any locality as one which can best be 
managed by a single large concern. 

A large and dependable supply of power can best be made avail- 
able by a combination because a combination can best provide the 
large amounts of capital required for hydroelectric operations. 
Dam construction costs are high and electric equipment is expensive. 
The expenditure required is often so large that a single capitalist is 
unable to develop a power site. 

A combination of capitalists can better afford to develop a water 
power when the profits resulting from it are likely to be small. It 
can borrow money at a lower rate of interest than can the man with 
a small amount of capital. 

When an opportunity is presented for making a very profitable 
investment a combination may be willing to undertake the develop- 
ment of a power site, even though the returns on the investment 
will be long delayed. It can afford to wait for returns during a 
long period required for construction and for developing a market. 
The man with a limited amount of capital cannot make such a 
development because he must have an immediate return from his 
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investment. Some sites will not be made available for use unless 
they are developed by combinations. 

Concentrated effort can make possible not only the best but 
also the cheapest service because a combination engages in large- 
scale operation. Its production costs are lowest. Large-scale pro- 
duction naturally tends to such a complete development of a power 
as to result in the lowest possible production costs. Under small- 
scale production often only a portion of the possible power is devel- 
oped. It is an advantage to have developed such a large proportion 
of the water power as will produce the largest net returns. The 
business of generating power is one of increasing returns. The 
larger the production the lower will be the cost per unit of output. 
As the amount produced increases the production costs become 
proportionally less because the cost of development per unit 
decreases as the number of units developed increases. Some of the 
fixed charges and fixed expenses remain constant, even though the 
size of the development increases. This is true even to a larger 
degree in hydroelectric operations than in most other operations 
because the cost of the initial development does not vary greatly, 
whether the amount of power developed is large or small. The 
dam required for developing only part of a power is likely to cost 
nearly as much as one required to develop it completely. 

The maximum efficiency resulting from large-scale production 
also tends to reduce production costs. Large-scale production 
affords better opportunities for specialization in the scientific run- 
ning of plants. It presents more opportunities for applying 
efficiency methods. It eliminates the waste incidental to small 
competitive businesses, such as unnecessary duplications in opera- 
tives and power-generating equipment. 

Lower operation costs are obtained not only in production but 
also in distribution. Power demand varies during different times 
of the day. The maximum consumption in one community fre- 
quently occurs at a different time from the maximum consumption 
in another community. The total demand for several communi- 
ties, all of which can be supplied by a single combination, is more 
uniform than the separate demands. A water-power development 
must have a capacity sufficiently large to supply the maximum 
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demand. To maintain such a development when the demand for 
a large part of the day is below the maximum is to conduct waste- 
ful operations which involve higher costs. It is important that 
the margin between the maximum and average demands be small 
because the maximum demand largely determines the fixed charges 
and fixed expenses. As the difference between the average and 
maximum demands increases the costs of operation increase. 

Another reason why a combination can distribute more cheaply 
is that it avoids the duplication of distributing lines which are 
necessarily maintained by small competitive concerns. Public- 
service commissions now generally recognize the fact that the 
duplication of electric distributing systems in a town is an eco- 
nomic waste. With its distributing systems connecting several 
developments a combination is able to supply a customer from the 
nearest or otherwise most advantageous source of supply. In 
territories occupied by several small operators a consumer fre- 
quently receives electric current from a distant development, even 
though one may be located near him. In Spokane two power 
companies distribute very largely in the same territory. One of 
them recently informed the public that it would be necessary to 
reduce the cost of the service or reduce the service. This is a 
striking example of how a great saving in distributing costs could 
be effected by combination. The distribution of a large amount of 
electric energy over a large territory is made possible as a result of 
recent discoveries for the transmission of electric energy. It is 
now possible to transmit it two hundred miles without much 
waste. 

Combinations have already demohstrated their ability to 
furnish cheap power. A large western manufacturing concern 
which owns an undeveloped power site has not developed it but is 
purchasing electric current from a combination which sells it at a 
price that is less than would be the interest on an investment 
required to develop the site. Combinations are supplying small 
cities in California with power that is cheaper than that obtained by 
many eastern cities which have local power stations. The city of 
Spokane which is now purchasing power from a combination 
appropriated $5,000 to investigate the feasibility of developing a 
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power site for its requirements of electric energy. The special 
investigating committee made an unfavorable report. 

The present tendency of electric power and light prices is 
downward. In some instances the well-equipped combination is 
making a constant effort to cheapen the source of its supply and to 
reduce its distributing expenses so as to reduce its price and broaden 
its market. A large western operator stated that he desired to 
double the amount of power generated even though he realized that 
he would be forced to sell power cheaper. A combination is able 
to realize a larger return by supplying a large market at a low 
price rather than by supplying a small market at a high price. 

The present rapid concentration of water-power ownership and 
control, which has already resulted in the formation of large com- 
binations, emphasizes the growing danger of a strong monopoly. 
While concentration of ownership and control of water powers is 
prompted by the desire for private capital to secure private gain, 
yet many advantages result from unified activity which makes it 
possible for concentrated effort to provide large enough amounts 
of power to supply adequately all demands, to furnish such good 
service as will satisfy consumers, and to furnish it so cheaply that 
many can afford to use it. 

Such a condition strikingly suggests the need for a wise water- 
power policy which will protect the public against the menace of 
monopoly but which will not destroy the advantages resulting 
from concentration. Oppressive monopolies should be prevented. 
The public can be protected against present monopolistic activity 
in public utilities by regulating the conditions of service and the 
prices paid for it. It can prevent the growth of monopoly strength 
in the future by properly using the resources which it still controls. 

Regulated concentration need not be discouraged so long as it 
is best able to make possible a beneficial use of water powers. 
Efforts should be expended to encourage such use of wasting water 
powers as will make them highly productive for the public good. 
Interests that attempt to develop water powers should be given an 
incentive to invest capital and should be assured that they will not 
be deprived of a reasonable interest return on their investment. 

* John D. Ryan, 62d Cong., 2d sess., Senate Document 274, p. 141. 
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Just as there is a danger in too little regulation, so there is a danger 
in too much regulation. The former does not protect public inter- 
ests. The latter checks industrial progress. The adoption of a 
repressive policy and the imposition of prohibitory conditions 
on water-power operators will prove to be an impediment to busi- 
ness. This nation cannot afford to adopt a policy that will injure 
economic vitality. 

Water-power activity has been temporarily checked on account 
of unsettled national policies and lack of definite action by Congress 
on water-power legislation. Definite legislation is needed so that 
immediate action can be taken to formulate corrective water- 
power policies. 

Just as that industry which enjoys the cheapest power is leader 
in its field, so, other things being equal, that nation will be leader in 
the manufacturing world which has available the largest amount 
of power at the cheapest price. When the United States properly 
uses its vast water-power resources its industrial progress will be 
assured and the nation will be a leader in the manufacturing world. 

HARLEY W. NEHF 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 





THE ELEVATOR MOVEMENT IN THE PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST 


The Pacific Northwest is today passing through a most interest- 
ing transition with reference to the question of the methods of 
shipping grain.. To some it may seem a matter of small import 
whether the grain from Idaho, Washington, and Oregon be shipped 
in bulk or in sacks. But to the grain farmer of the Northwest 
the question is vital. Moreover, here is to be found a situation 
very different in nature from that prevailing in the Middle West, 
and, incidentally, illustrating how easily conditions alter marketing 
methods. Thus, in the Middle West the fight was between the 
line, the independent, and the farmers’ elevators; in the Pacific 
Northwest the fight is between the elevator men and those interested 
in a continuance of the shipment of grain in sacks. The situation 
is well worth some study and attention. 


HISTORY 


The present method of handling grain in the three states under 
consideration is, like everything else, a matter of development. 
Twenty-five years ago attempts were made, particularly by the 
Northern Pacific, the Great Northern, and the Oregon-Washington 
railway and navigation companies, to handle bulk grain. Elevators 
were constructed, and a considerable proportion, if not, indeed, 
most of the grain, was moved from the interior railroad points to 
the coast—and particularly to the Portland terminal—in bulk. 
The roads were undoubtedly influenced by the lower cost of bulk 
shipments, and perhaps, too, there was some idea of forestalling 
an attempt at co-operative concerns. 

It was not long, however, before the attempt to handle in bulk 
ceased, the machinery was moved, and the buildings were either 
torn down or converted into flat warehouses. There were several 
reasons for the change. One was that the farmer had grown accus- 
tomed to the use of sacks prior to railroad development: there were 
then no facilities for handling shipments from the interior save 
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by river boats, and these were not equipped for bulk handling. 
Moreover, the shipments were small, most of the grain being stored 
on the farm in sacks. Much of what wheat was actually shipped 
was for seed, and hence could not be handled in bulk. A final 
reason was that shipowners on the coast refused longer to ship 
grain unless it was sacked. The point is a most interesting and, in 
view of subsequent developments, a most important one. Most of 
the grain shipped abroad from Seattle, Portland, and Tacoma 
goes to Europe, some going to the Orient. Moreover, most of 
it moved in sailing vessels which ran well out into the Pacific Ocean 
and then cut around the Horn. The voyage was both long and 
rough. The vessels were—and many still are—tramp boats that 
had left European ports for the Orient, whence they crossed to the 
ports on our western coast, and then took a cargo of grain around 
the Horn for home. They soon found that if they were to handle 
grain safely it had to be sacked. Otherwise there was grave danger 
of the cargo shifting, and of the vessel refusing to right itself. 
Moreover, the trip through the tropics overheated bulk grain. 
So, after several disastrous experiences, the insurance companies 
raised their rates to a point practically prohibitive, and not 
infrequently refused to insure bulk grain atall. The result was that 
shipment of grain in bulk was generally abandoned. Even before 
this, as has been indicated, farmers had been using sacks to hold the 
grain in transit from the farm to theelevator. Though this practice 
was by no means universal, it was usual, with the consequence that 
the grain had to be cut from the sacks at thepoint of loading, shipped 
in bulk, and then resacked for embarkation. The apparent prefer- 
ence for the sack by a part of the farmers, combined with the 
insistence upon sacks for export trade, led the railroads to furnish 
them to the farmers. In the early nineties some of the roads 
actually gave the sacks away, and many of them came later to rent 
them at from one or two cents a sack upward. More often the 
farmer bought his sacks from the warehouseman, who received 
the grain as security for the sacks. 

Later, when some of the farmers came to desire a re- 
establishment of the elevator system, difficulties were encoun- 
tered. Many farmers, accustomed to sacking, were loath to 
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change. A lucrative business had grown up in the importation 
and sale of sacks and of twine. In some instances the railroads 
opposed the elevator plan, and the charge is made that the rental 
charge for sacks was made to vary inversely with the strength of 
the demand for elevators. Moreover, a “‘spread’’ had developed 
between the price of bulk as compared with sacked grain, the 
latter being from three to four cents higher. For a long time the 
terminal facilities for bulk grain were inadequate, especially subse- 
quent to the burning of the Portland terminal elevator. 

Within late years, however, the question has been reopened. 
Tacoma, Seattle, and Portland are now all equipped to handle bulk 
grain, and interior elevators have sprung up anew. There are 
several reasons for this later activity. 

A feeling has been growing that bulk handling is cheaper. 
Moreover, only a part—and the smaller part at that—of the grain 
is shipped abroad, and hence general sacking is unnecessary. The 
railroads assert that they are willing and able to handle bulk grain. 
An immediate reason for the demand for the change is the price of 
jute sacks, which are selling at from fourteen to sixteen cents instead 
of seven and eight cents, as ordinarily. Added to this is the high 
price of sisal hemp. The question has therefore become somewhat 
acute, and a consideration of the arguments for and against the 
change will not be out of place. 


ARGUMENTS OF THE SACK MEN 


For purposes of this discussion, farmers may be divided into 
two classes—the sack men and the elevator men. Let us consider 
first the arguments of the sack men in favor of a continuance of the 
present system. 

1. With reference to the price of sacks, it is pointed out that 
the prevailing figure is nearly twice that normally charged. It is 
obviously a war price, arising in part from the exceptionally heavy 
demand for sacks during the past year or two, and in part from the 
fact that jute is on the embargo list, the British government 
demanding large quantities for fortification purposes. Moreover, 
the high price of jute has been counterbalanced by the high price 
paid the farmers for their wheat. It is therefore unfair to base 
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any criticisms of sack shipments on present—and temporary— 
conditions. 

2. Elevators have been tried in the past and largely abandoned, 
at heavy loss to all interested in them. 

3. In the state of Washington alone, there are today somewhere 
between a miliion and a million and a half dollars invested in flat 
warehouses and equipment. To scrap this entire investment and 
substitute other equipment of at least equal value (and probably 
greater) would be a tremendous waste. Wooden elevators along 
the railroad ordinarily cost from fourteen to sixteen cents a bushel to 
construct, and, at prevailing prices, from seventeen to eighteen 
cents. Concrete elevators would cost from eighteen to twenty-two 
cents per bushel. This means an outlay for interior elevators at 
railway points of about $16,000 each for structures of 100,000 
bushel capacity, which seem to be not unusual. If the farmer 
intends to store at these points, he will need to construct two or 
three such buildings at nearly every railway point. The initial 
investment is obvious. It appears, too, that the insurance on 
grain runs up to so per cent higher on bulk grain, possibly because 
of the greater difficulty of removal in case of fire. 

4. Sacked grain brings from two to four cents a bushel more than 
bulk grain. 

5. It is urged that, prior to the war at least, a large part of the 
export grain moved in sailing vessels that “cannot go through the 
Canal anyway, since to do so means entering the calms and a loss 
of a great deal of valuable time. Hence, the grain cannot be 
moved through the Canal anyway unless shipments in the future 
are made in steamers—a thing of which no one can be certain.” 

6. It is urged that the experience of the Middle West is by no 
means conclusive evidence of success in the section under considera- 
tion because of differences in growing conditions. In the Pacific 
Northwest there are raised some dozen or more varieties of wheat 
alone. Much of it is smutty—shrinkage averages 10 per cent, and 
in some cases up to 20 per cent and even more. This becomes all 
the more serious where grain standards vary widely in different 
states. Then, too, most of the wheat is of a soft variety, and 
bearded, with the result that it collects field dirt, and other foul 
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matter with great readiness. All of these things combined make 
bulk shipment a very different thing from what it is in the Middle 
West. Moreover, sacks have advantages in and of themselves, par- 
ticularly in the matter of branding and separate storage. In addition 
to this, there is practically no machinery required for its handling. 

7. The whole question is exceedingly serious for the large 
grain-grower—the man with 25,000 or 35,000 bushels of grain to sell. 
He is farming solely for a profit, and cannot afford to make a 
mistake. Such a grower, moreover, may easily be, as one such 
farmer put it, “the millstone around the other fellow’s neck.”’ He 
reasons in this manner: “I must be shown definitely and con- 
clusively where the saving will come in the event that I make the 
proposed change. I grow six or seven varieties of wheat—Blue 
Stem, Red Russian, Forty Fold, No. 143, No. 146, Marquis, and 
perhaps others. I grow each on a soil and in a location best suited 
to that particular variety. Some is on very steep land—some on 
flat bottom land. On the latter I can use a ‘combine’; on the 
former I am forced to use an ordinary harvester. Part of my land 
is leased on a three-year contract from the Indians. On such 
land I can ill afford to make permanent improvements in the way of 
storage tanks. Part of the land I am using is ten and twelve miles 
from a railroad. Must I keep a string of wagons over this entire 
route in order to keep my harvesting machines busy? I can’t 
afford to let them stand idle, because they cost me $10 to $15 an 
hour whether they are running or not. It is all right for the 
man with 4,000 bushels, farming only his own land, close to the 
railroad, and with little steep land. He may make the change, 
with perhaps no serious loss in case of failure, but can I? Yet 
his experiment may fail for no other reason than because I can’t 
afford it.” 

Such are the points raised by those definitely opposed to the 
change, or at least not as yet convinced of its wisdom. Let us turn 
now to the arguments of the advocates of bulk shipments. 


ARGUMENTS OF THE ELEVATOR MEN 


1. To begin with, it may be noted that not over 25 per cent of the 
grain of the three states in question is shipped abroad as grain. 
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Possibly 25 per cent more is shipped as flour. The rest is consumed 
at home as flour, utilized as seed, or shipped east by rail. Hence, 
as the situation is now, the entire supply of grain must be sacked 
in order that the 25 per cent may be shipped in the export trade. 
If this latter portion must be sacked before shipment—which, as we 
shall see, is not clear—it would seem but fair that the burden should 
rest upon only the grain that is actually shipped thus, and should 
not saddle the entire Pacific Northwest with a questionable system 
of grain shipment merely because of the requirements of a small 
portion. 

2. A basic argument rests upon the possibility of avoiding the 
long voyage around Cape Horn. Since the bulk of the exported 
grain is, for the present at least, moving in steamers, and since there 
is some assurance that the Panama Canal is permanently open, 
there seems to be little reason for still clinging to sack shipments. 
Grain can move from Seattle, Portland, or Tacoma in bulk just 
as well as it can from Galveston. In short, the situation which at 
one time forced sack shipment would seem to be a thing of the past. 

3. It is argued that the handling of grain in bulk is cheaper than 
the handling in sacks. Thus, the following statement of relative 
costs was prepared by a special committee at a conference of grain- 
growers and handlers of grain held in Spokane on May 6, 1916: 


COMPARATIVE COST OF HANDLING GRAIN FROM FIELD TO 
MARKET IN SACKS AND BY BULK 


Cents Cents 











Sacked Wheat per Bushel Bulk Wheat per Bushel 
Ce eee i nee ree 6.8 
eee Se Mo binds sian oples ving 2.5 
eee 2.5 Handling in local warehouse... 1. 
Handling in local warehouse... 1.5 Freight..................... 10.2 
ee ee 10.2 Handling in terminal warehouse 1. 
Handling in terminal warehouse 1.25 

26.75 $8.5 
Total cost sacked wheat..... 26.75 cents per bushel 
Total cost bulk wheat....... 21.50 
Saving by bulk wheat....... 5.25 
Less return sack............ 2. 





er 2.25 cents per bushel 
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Certain of the items in this statement call for explanation. It 
will be noted that “threshing for sacks”’ is placed at 1 cent a bushel 
above bulk cost. This is the estimated cost per bushel of the 
employment of two sack-sewers and a sack-jigger—wages and 
board. “Hauling” is placed at the same figure in each case. 
In all probability, the cost for bulk handling would be less. The 
time required for the handling of the sacks and the time lost inci- 
dental to waiting one’s turn at the warehouse might easily mean 
that on a haul of five or six miles, three trips might be made with 
bulk grain where but two would be possible with sacks. The higher 
cost of sacked grain at the local warehouse is due, of course, to 
labor expense. The three cents allowed for ‘‘return sack” is a 
most liberal allowance. In nine cases out of ten the sacks are never 
returned at all, being used to ship bran or shorts in, left to rot, or 
sold to the sack manufacturers. In any of these cases, the sack 
is a gift from the farmer to the owner of the terminal elevator, 
as no payment is ever made for them. Even if returned, the sack 
has lost anywhere from 60 to 85 per cent in value, and is often not 
worth using. The freight is also placed at the same figure. It 
must be remembered, however, that with sack shipments, freight 
must be paid on the sacks, averaging, perhaps, three-fourths of a 
pound each in weight. 

Under present circumstances the difference thus indicated 
is counterbalanced in part, but only in part, by the “‘spread”’ in 
price. This “spread,” however, is likely to be most delusive. For 
one thing, it is not always present. In the next place, the price 
of wheat is based on the Liverpool price, which is computed on 
bulk grain and not on sacked grain. The price to the farmer is 
the Liverpool bulk price, less exchange, freight, and other usual 
charges, plus a premium for the sack. This premium, however, 
as has been indicated, is more than counterbalanced by the loss 
at other points. 

4. Another very important factor is the element of time. This 
is true from whatever angle the problem is viewed. Thus, some 
years ago, farmers were at times required to accept from five to 
seven cents a bushel less on wheat because the sacked grain could 
not be handled with sufficient speed at terminal points to insure the 
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time of delivery. Again, the demurrage may be heavy. The ordi- 
nary time of car detention for unloading is two days; a car of 
sacked grain may stand for five or six. The same difficulty con- 
fronts the shipowner. A captain of a vessel loading wheat put it 
in this way: “‘I always hate to come to a port in the Pacific North- 
west for grain. I have been here two weeks putting in this cargo 
of seven thousand tons. At such points as Galveston, where grain 
is handled in bulk, twelve to fifteen hours is ample.”’ With ocean 
rates at their present figure, the loss is simply enormous. 

5. What makes the present method seem even more uneco- 
nomical is that rarely is the exported grain shipped in the identical 
sacks in which it is received. The sacks, upon arrival at the 
terminal elevators, are cut open, the grain cleaned and then resacked 
for its ocean voyage. The old sacks are not returned, and the 
new sacks are left to the importer to dispose of as he sees fit. To 
say nothing of the loss of time occasioned by this double operation, 
the additional sack loss is considerable. 

6. An argument is also made for bulking grain on the ground of 
health. One farmer urges it in this form: ‘‘I hate the sack for the 
same reason that you should hate it. The reason is that I have 
seen too many young men of sixteen years of age or older lifting 
sacks of wheat that weigh as much as they do, and we have too many 
young men with broken backs. They get tired of this sort of 
thing and leave the farm, and then we wonder why they do. They 
are broken down when they leave.” 

7. Lastly, it is urged that there is no sound reason for scrapping 
the present investment since the flat warehouse can be converted 
into one capable of handling bulk grain at an expenditure by no 
means excessive, and the equipment needed by the farmer is not 
expensive. Wagon tanks can be purchased, with a hundred- 
bushel capacity, for from $45 to $60. These hold as much as a 
man could haul profitably with a four-horse team were he using 
sacks. Or an ordinary wagon could be equipped with a home- 
made “California crib,”’ to hold the grain, a hole cut in the wagon 
box, and a spout with a cut-off attached. If the grain is to be 
stored on the farm, steel tanks of a thousand-bushel capacity can 
be purchased, even at present prices, for $135 to $150 and 
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homemade ones can be made of wood for even less. A tank, with 
a capacity of 16,000 bushels, including the elevating machinery, may 
be purchased for $1,500. It is probable that the total cost for 
handling three to four thousand bushels (a fair average in the 
Inland Empire) could be saved by bulk handling within a few 
years, and a permanent improvement would exist besides. 

So far as the warehouses are concerned, a scales can be secured 
at a reasonable price; a 10-horse-power gasoline engine can be had 
for about $350 (or, if the grain is not to be cleaned at the interior 
house, a 4-horse power engine at $130 will do) and a conveyor can 
be installed for not over $200. By the use of such equipment, a 
load of one hundred bushels can be unloaded, weighed, cleaned, 
and stored inside of three minutes, with the labor of one man." 


CONCLUSIONS 


The conclusions based on these arguments must necessarily be 
qualified in character. It seems beyond question that for a con- 
siderable period of time some grain will have to be sacked, whatever 
the ultimate outcome. Many farmers are not equipped for the 


handling of bulk grain, even if they wanted to handle it, and cannot 
be equipped at once, if deliveries of elevator equipment are not 
made with greater promptness than has attended some deliveries in 
the past. More important still, many farmers are by no means 


* The following is an excerpt from a report of a committee appointed by the 
Spokane Chamber of Commerce to investigate methods of handling bulk grain: 

“‘Demonstrations of the air-pressure grain conveyor at Garfield on June 27, with 
the equipment designed for the Lawrence-Whisler system for handling bulk grain, 
proved beyond a doubt that it is possible to handle this year’s crop in bulk through 
the existing flat warehouses. 

“The blower moved grain to and from the bins, a distance of at least 75 feet, to 
the full satisfaction of all who witnessed the trials. At the same time, the grade of 
the grain was actually raised as a result of the air pressure in the conveyor removing 
a large percentage of smut and other foreign matter. Moving the grain through the 
conveyor, in a great measure, takes the place of an expensive grain separator. 

‘All that is necessary to convert a sack warehouse to bulk is to divide it into bins 
and instal the following equipment: a pneumatic air conveyor, capacity 1,000 bushels 
per hour; gasoline engine or motor, 15 H.P.; wagon dump scales; distributing head; 
automatic scales to weigh the grain as it goes into a car, and the chutes to and from 
the bins. We have been informed that the full equipment, except to build the bins, 
can be purchased and installed for less than $1,500.” 
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convinced that bulk shipments would save them anything in the 
long run. The increased amount of grain shipped east by rail 
(where, of course, bulk grain is in marked preference) does not 
indicate that it will continue to increase after the present war. 
In fact, it is altogether probable that the bulk of the wheat of 
the Pacific Northwest will continue to be consumed locally or 
shipped by water. 

It should be noted, too, that the jute situation is abnormal; 
and even if it were not, no conclusion could be drawn from the fact. 
The average price is perhaps eight or nine cents, with no substitute 
as yet on the market. Yet experiments at the Washington State 
Penitentiary and elsewhere go far to prove the feasibility of making 
a fiber out of ‘‘ Jim Hill” mustard, oat and wheat straw, and Sudan 
grass, either when alone or mixed with jute. The only obstacle, 
seemingly, in the way of a general use of this substitute is the lack 
of machinery with which to manufacture the fiber. And, of course, 
little will be forthcoming if the bulk movement continues to grow. 

The greatest obstacles, in many ways, to bulk shipments in the 
section under consideration are the great number of varieties of 
wheat, the prevalence of smut, the different conditions of land 
tenure, and the difference in grain standards. A uniform grading 
law would of course remove much of the difficulty on that score. 
The smut question is more serious, because harder to remove, but 
the evil doubtless will eventually be at least materially reduced. 
The variety of grain is not so serious as may appear. Farmers 
must come to realize that too many varieties are grown. While 
varying conditions of soil, elevation, and the like will always mean 
a considerable diversity in this respect, a choice of not over a 
half-dozen varieties should serve. 

It is well to bear in mind, in discussing these various objections, 
that a great deal of grain, absolutely considered, is now being 
bulked in the three states under consideration. What is more, 
bulk shipments are unquestionably growing in favor, and an 
increasing amount of grain will be handled in this manner. Figures 
seem to indicate that particularly after one-half or two-thirds of the 
grain moves in bulk the cost of marketing will be materially less. 
The extent to which the Panama Canal has changed the situation is 
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not clear. It may well be that after the war the use of sailing vessels 
for the transportation of grain will not be common. If not, then 
at least one serious obstacle will be removed. Perhaps the situation 
may be met in any event by the use of a sail-and-power ship, or 
by the use of tugs through the region of calms. In either event, 
however, special ships must be constructed for use in the grain 
trade. Unfortunately, some ships built for the bulk grain trade 
were found, under conditions then existing, to be unprofitable, 
and had to be rebuilt in part. So far as the railroad and terminal 
men are concerned, there seems to be no opposition to the elevator 
movement. ‘Ship us the grain, and we’ll handle it any way that 
comes”’ seems to be the sentiment. 

The question where the grain should be stored awaiting sale 
need not concern us here. Suffice it to say, it should be kept either 
on the farm, or sold at once and shipped to the terminal elevator, 
the farmer hedging this sale by the purchase of a future option, if 
he is not satisfied with the prevailing price. It cannot, as has so 
largely been done heretofore, be stored profitably at the interior rail- 
way points. Neither need the “spread” in price prove serious, for 
the difference now existing should entirely disappear once the 


majority of the farmers change from sack to bulk handling. 
Howarp T. Lewis 


UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO 





NOTES 
WHEN A RAILROAD EMPLOYEE IS HURT: THE 
LEGAL TANGLE 


The calendar year 1914, the last for which complete statistics are 
available, saw more than 2,500 railroad employees either killed outright 
or so severely injured that they died within twenty-four hours; while 
nearly sixty times that number were so injured as not to be able to work 
for at least three days out of the ten immediately following the accident. 
Of the accidents giving rise to these injuries, 13,000 were classed as 
train accidents, in most or all of which damage of some sort was done 
to the equipment of the road. Damaged engines were hauled into the 
shops to be repaired, damaged cars likewise, and the cost charged up to 
operating expenses as a matter of course. But what of the damaged 
men ? 

About one-third of a million of the railroad employees of the country 
are members of organizations that maintain strong insurance funds, from 
which they may receive benefits in case of disabling injury, without 
restriction on their right to recover at law from their employers if they 
so desire; but of the fivefold greater number outside of these unions 
the vast majority have no other recourse than to the provisions of law. 
To be sure, some of the most onerous and inequitable features of the 
common law have been modified, and there are some risks of the employ- 
ment that a workman cannot assume, even if he knows of them. The 
outworn doctrine of fellow-service is also considerably restricted in most 
jurisdictions, as well as that rule by which any negligence of the injured 
man, however slight, was held to debar him from recovering for the 
negligence of his employer, however great. 

But these things are true in differing degrees in the different states, 
as well as for different groups of employees in like employments in the 
same state, and for the same employees under different and rapidly 
changing circumstances. The engineer of a train running from Phila- 
delphia to New York who is injured while at his work sues, not under the 
law of the state where he may be at the time of the injury, but under a 
federal law; while a trackman, employed by the same railroad and 
injured in his employment, sues under—who can tell? Was he engaged 
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in interstate commerce? He was operating no train nor any signal, 
switch, nor other instrumentality to that end; but perhaps he was carry- 
ing a sack of bolts to be used in repairing a bridge on which interstate 
trains customarily run; if so, he may look to the federal law for relief, 
even though struck by a train that never crosses state boundaries. 
However, if it is a new bridge, not yet brought into use, or a cut-off to 
shorten the line and not yet open, he must look to the state law alone. 

Or he may be a switch-engine man, hauling now interstate, now intra- 
state cars; if the injury was incurred in the one instance, it comes under 
one law, while with exactly the same appliances, over identical tracks, 
and with the same associates, he may in another five minutes be under 
another law involving entirely different procedure and amounts of re- 
covery—because the cars being moved have a destination a few miles 
nearer or farther on. So the questions go to the courts, the parties and 
their lawyers grasping at the straws of precedents, if happily such may 
be found; but in the end, as said by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, “‘each case must be decided in the light of the particular facts 
with a view to determining whether, at the time of the injury, the 
employee is engaged in interstate business.”’ 

In other words, the case must be tried before one can be sure under 
what law recovery should be sought; and it is in no spirit of criticism of 
the great tribunal that heads our judicial system that it must be said 
that, despite the value of precedents established by it in its rulings on the 
federal law (in force only since 1908), the perplexity continues hardly 
diminished with the passing years, and the local courts incline now to 
one side and now to the other in the application of the principles and 
decisions which they undertake to follow. In the meantime, whether 
the suit is brought under state or federal law, it is a battle of wits and 
resources, drawn out by appeals, exceptions, motions for new trials, 
reversals, and rehearings, until months become years, the expected award 
is eaten up by costs and fees, and a settled spirit of antagonism sepa- 
rates the plaintiff and his witnesses and the employer and his supporters. 

Although Congress has had the power to regulate every incident 
and aspect of interstate commerce from the beginning of our Republic, 
the common law and state modifications of it, statutory and by inter- 
pretation, held unbroken sway in the field of the liability of the railroad 
employer for injuries to his employees until the year 1906. In this year 
Congress, after long urging, enacted a liability law which was early 
found to be defective in that it did not specify the exclusion of employees 
engaged in intrastate as distinguished from interstate commerce; but 
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with the difficulties clearly indicated, they were avoided in an enact- 
ment of 1908, which, with amendments in 1910, is the law today as to 
interstate commerce. 

But perhaps this last statement cannot be made so broadly. The 
engineer running from Philadelphia to New York may rise up and © 
testify against us. The Supreme Court has indeed declared of the act 
of 1908 that by it “Congress has undertaken to cover the subject of the 
liability of railroad companies to their employees injured while engaged 
in interstate commerce,” and that this law “must supersede all legisla- 
tion over the same subject by the states.”’ But the courts of New York 
and New Jersey say that this enactment is paramount and exclusive 
only within its field, which is that of providing recovery for the conse- 
quences of the negligent acts of the railroad employer; that there is, 
however, a new industrial policy in the land, which provides not only 
for the results of the negligent acts of the employer, but also for the results 
of that greater number of injurious incidents sometimes called pure 
accidents or the occupational risk, the burden of which the employee has 
borne unassisted through all the years. Let these be reckoned as a 
part of the cost of the undertaking, says the new teaching, and let the 
burden be distributed among all those benefited by the costly service 
of these exposed workers, while they and their families, suffering indeed 
from the physical hurt or the bereavement, shall be in all cases of injury 
occasioned by the service allowed a measure of compensation, at least 
for the wage loss. This is the law of workmen’s compensation, and in 
the broad inclusiveness of its policy the courts of New York and New 
Jersey maintain that they discover an area unrecognized by the federal 
law, within which the compensation laws of the states may operate 
alongside the older law. They would make the dictum of the Supreme 
Court quoted above read, “injured by the negligence of the companies 
while engaged,”’ etc. They therefore offer relief to the interstate 
employee on their soil, as to all other workmen within the state to whom 
the law is applicable, under the automatic awards of the compensa- 
tion law. 

Under this construction of the laws, if our engineer is injured while 
in New Jersey or New York, he has the same remedy for interstate as 
for intrastate injuries, provided only that the happening is not due to 
the employer company’s negligence. Even so, his problem is hardly 
simplified, since the fact of the negligence is often no less difficult to 
determine than is that of the nature of the employment. A New Jersey 
court, however, neatly offered the defendant company objecting to an 
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award under the compensation law of the state an uncomfortably sharp 
horn of a dilemma when it remarked that the plaintiff was seeking to 
recover merely for the consequences of an accident, and had offered no 
suggestion of negligence on the part of the employer; so that if the 
employer wished to claim the benefits of a negligence statute it would 
devolve upon it to plead its own negligence as the cause of the injury— 
a privilege that would hardly appeal to the defendant in any case. 

But suppose that the injury is received in Pennsylvania. So far 
as the writer is aware, no decision has been made on this point by a 
Pennsylvania court; but if it were in Illinois, the claim would be rejected 
on the ground that the federal law occupies the entire field, having 
declared the full measure of liability intended by Congress to be assumed 
by the railroads as employers. 

Thirty-two states have ¢ompensation laws covering industrial 
employments with various exceptions and limitations, while in sixteen 
states and the District of Columbia the old rules of employer’s liability 
control; and even in two of the compensation states, railroad employees 
are shut out entirely from the scope of the compensation laws, while in 
all the federal law is exclusive within its recognized field, whatever that 
may be. 

As matters now stand, therefore, when a railroad employee is hurt 
he is concerned about questions of geography, constitutional law, the 

loctrine of negligence, the destination of each package in his car if a 
cvainman; or the current and past history of the portion of the right of 
way on which he is engaged if he is a trackman; the object or intended 
use of appliances being installed if he is a telegraph lineman or is engaged 
in installing a block-signal system; the last preceding and next intended 
use of a car or engine in a repair shop if he is a shop hand—and so on and 
soon. The hazard of the employment is hardly greater than the mystery 
of what legal action he should take to recover for injuries received while 
employed. If the state liability laws co-ordinated badly with the federal 
law—and indisputably they did—the divergent principles of liability and 
compensation are still more incompatible; so that with every state that 
joins the honorable sisterhood of the compensation majority, the federal 
law becomes so much the more antiquated and intolerable. 

The obvious first step would appear to be the enactment of a federal 
law providing an adequate system of compensation within the field for 
which Congress may act, since such laws are in force in by far the greater 
part of the national area. Laws of like spirit and method, contemplating 
like ends to be gained by compatible methods, would then afford relief 
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for both interstate and intrastate injuries, removing the sharpness of 
the contrast between state and federal jurisdictions by fixing a common 
standard for their burdens and awards. 

The next step is less simple and obvious, but is submitted as none the 
less practical and desirable. A compensation bill now in congressional 
committee proposes the administration of a federal law by referees who 
may exercise similar functions under the compensation laws of the states 
within which they serve. This would allow the making of an award 
under the proper statute on a hearing before a single official, without 
delay and without conflict, the referee in each district being versed in 
both the state and the federal law, and having no concern other than to 
discover under which the award in a given instance should be made. A 
central federal commission is to act as a clearing-house and board of 
appeal in cases held to be under the federal law, while in most of the state 
laws there are provisions for necessary review. 

Another proposal is for the federal government to withdraw entirely 
from the field of legislation on the subject of liability and compensation, 
permitting the states to resume the control exercised prior to 1906; and 
with the great advance in state legislation during the past ten years there 
is far less to object to in this suggestion than at any earlier date. How- 
ever, the value of a uniform law operating to standardize the laws of the 
various states, together with the backwardness of some of the states in 
legislating on the subject and the inadequacy of the laws enacted by 
some others, makes against the desirability of such a course of action. 
Moreover, it would be a new thing under the sun that Congress, having 
put its hand to the plow, should turn back. 

A compromise between the foregoing suggestions is to the effect that 
Congress should enact that where a state has made adequate provision 
by means of a compensation law, the operation of the federal law be 
suspended, thus putting a sort of premium on the enactment of advanced 
legislation by the states, with the end of enabling them to acquire control 
of all employees within their borders. The Webb law, which allows the 
states to enforce their own legislation on the subject of the traffic in 
intoxicants, is cited as a precedent for this form of legislation by excep- 
tion. Barring the negative attitude which Congress would assume in 
enacting such a law, the idea has some features to commend it, though 
it lacks appeal to those who wish to see an adequate, uniform law in the 
field of interstate employment. The same objection lies to a proposi- 
tion embodied in a bill introduced in the present Congress practically 
authorizing the construction of the law now existing that has been 
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adopted by the courts of New York and New Jersey, to the effect that 
as the federal law relates only to liability for negligence, state laws 
compensating for accidents not caused by negligence may be applicable 
even to employees in interstate commerce. Indeed, this would go but 
a little way toward clearing up the situation. 

Most drastic and of necessity most difficult to attain is the plan to 
bring all common carriers, both interstate and intrastate, within the 
control of Congress. To achieve this end the Constitution must be 
amended—an uncertain undertaking, and tedious at best, but urgently 
presented for a variety of reasons, of which the one under present con- 
sideration is, perhaps, of minor importance, though certainly contri- 
buting its measure of argument for such a step. Such consolidation of 
control is a glittering goal in the eyes of some who hail it as the solution 
of vexed problems of rate-fixing and regulatory laws of various sorts in 
which the states have indulged with great freedom and variety in recent 
years; but the journey thither will be beset by difficulties intentionally 
interposed by astute and earnest opponents. In the meantime, the daily 
hazards of the hundreds of thousands of railroad employees continue 
to be borne by them under conditions that form a maze of complications 
as to redress that could easily be immensely simplified, with increased 
financial benefit to the workers and their families, and without adding 


any excessive burden to the employers, by the enactment of a compensa- 
tion law such as has been repeatedly proposed to Congress within the 
past four or five years. 


LinDLEY D. CLARK 
WasurincrTon, D. C. 
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Marketing Perishable Farm Products. By A. B. Apams. (Colum- 
bia University Studies, LXXII, No. 3.) New York: Long- 
mans, Green, & Co., 1916. 8vo, pp. 180. $1.50. 


This monograph deals with the marketing of only “perishable” 
farm products, in which category the author includes vegetables, fruits, 
and dairy and poultry products. After pointing out certain character- 
istics of the problem, and presenting a good description of the present 
method of marketing perishables, the marketing system is described as 
a “burden to society,”’ on account of certain defects, which are enumer- 
ated as follows (p. 76): great fluctuations in prices, wide margins 
between prices in different sections (indicating faulty distribution among 
markets), losses from decay of the goods, and the great average difference 
between what farmers receive per unit and what consumers pay per unit 
for the same products. 

After discussing the reasons for these defects, the author proceeds, 
under the chapter heading “Reform of the Marketing Processes or 
Machinery,” to give an able justification of the present scheme of market- 
ing organization, and to show the impossibility of simplifying it by the 
elimination of middlemen, or, in other words, by more direct marketing. 
He then proceeds to describe the means of “reduction of the costs”’ 
through government marketing departments, co-operation, and “elimina- 
tion of inefficient practices through competition between the marketing 
agencies.”” He would have the Office of Markets given regulative 
rather than merely investigative power; he would have the cities build 
wholesale terminal markets; and he would compel the railroads “to 
come together and furnish one central terminal (possibly two or three 
for New York City) for unloading all the perishables which enter those 
markets.” In conclusion, the author finds a possible “reduction of the 
burdens” through refrigeration and manufacturing (the canning process), 
reduction of seasonal production, and the development of centralized 

producing sections. 

Although this treatise contains much valuable information and many 
helpful ideas, it is open to adverse criticism on many points. One funda- 
mental defect arises from the attempt to segregate perishables and treat 
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them as one class. These commodities are not a “fairly homogeneous 
class” from the marketing standpoint, as stated in the Preface (p. 5). 
The methods of marketing butter, poultry, and eggs not only differ 
one from another, but vary considerably from the methods of marketing 
fruits and vegetables, and many of the statements made by the author 
apply only to the latter classes of commodities. Too much stress is laid 
on the differences in prices in different sections of the country as indica- 
tive of poor distribution among markets. To compare Massachusetts 
prices of eggs with those in Missouri and Arizona (p. 18), and Massa- 
chusetts prices of butter with those of Tennessee is poor proof that 
these commodities are poorly distributed among the various markets. 
Several factors, including the relation between prices in producing as 
compared with those in consuming sections (a phase not given sufficient 
attention by the author) account for these differences in prices. 

In fact, faulty distribution among markets is grossly exaggerated 
by the author. The distribution of butter, eggs, and poultry among 
the various markets is well-nigh perfect; even in the case of fruits 
and vegetables the situation is not nearly so bad as is commonly thought. 
Serious gluts in certain markets, with simultaneous scarcities in others 
are not so common as the author would have us believe. It is generally 
found that when there is a glut in one market there are gluts in all 
markets. Even with the most perfect marketing system imaginable, 
such widespread gluts cannot be prevented in the case of highly perish- 
able commodities which fluctuate greatly in quantity produced from 
year to year, and which ripen irregularly during a single season, owing 
to varying weather conditions. Since the author accepts the popular 
misconception on this point as one of the bases of his treatise, the reader 
must be on his guard. 

To describe the marketing system as a “burden to society” because 
it has defects, is misleading and does not help to develop a scientific 
point of view in studying this important problem. As well might one 
say that the railroads are a burden to society because of ill-adjustment 
of rates in certain cases, and because of other defects in the transporta- 
tion system. The reviewer prefers to look on the marketing system as a 
boon to society; whatever its defects, he feels that it is remarkable that 
any system has developed at all which makes it possible to market 
Florida strawberries or California cantaloupes in New York City, at such 
a cost as to make it worth while for the growers in Florida and California 
to raise these products, and to make it possible for consumers in New 
York to buy them. 
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Many other points might be criticized. For example, we are told 
(p. 32) that middlemen’s associations have “accomplished less than 
nothing in the way of evident improvements and the system has con- 
stantly grown worse in their hands.” The author apparently does not 
appreciate the part played by produce exchanges in bettering the con- 
ditions in the butter and egg trades, as well as in the fruit and vegetable 
trades, in practically all of our large cities; nor of the influence of such 
national associations as the National League of Commission Merchants 
and the National Poultry, Butter, and Egg Association. We are told 
(p. 20) that it is “far more difficult to ascertain the cost of marketing 
agricultural products than that of marketing manufactured goods.” 
The reviewer’s experience has been otherwise, for the simple reason that 
manufacturers commonly assume more marketing functions than farmers 
and that it is difficult to obtain a segregation between manufacturing and 
selling costs. 

The whole work gives one the impression that possibly the author had 
preconceived notions, which still show themselves in some of the chapter 
headings and statements of problems involved, but which are not borne 
out by the actual facts gathered and presented in the monograph. The 
seriousness of the defects in the marketing system and the possibilities 
of improvement are both exaggerated. It is encouraging, however, that 
this author finds that the present organization through functional 
specialization is sound, and that he proposes no revolutionary scheme 


of reform. 
L. D. H. Wetp 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


The Principles and Methods of Municipal Administration. By 
WittiAM BENNETT Munro. New York: Macmillan, 1916. 
8vo, pp. ix+491. $2.25. 

Some three years ago, when his The Government of American Cities 
appeared, Professor Munro promised us a volume dealing more fully with 
the problems of municipal administration. The present work is the ful- 
filment of that promise. Its purpose, as its title indicates, “is to show 
how various city departments are organized, what work they have to do, 
and what problems they usually encounter in getting things done.” 
The discussion is confined almost wholly to the experiences of cities in the 
United States, though there is no lack of comparison with European cities, 
especially in the treatment of city planning, waste disposal, and police. 
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The plan and scope of the volume deserve special attention. The 
author might have started with a consideration of that function upon 
which all others depend, i.e., finance, or with that which he himself 
regards as probably the most important and fundamental, i.e., police. 
However, he has chosen at first to regard the city as a concrete social fact. 
From this standpoint, geography and communications stand out promi- 
nently; services follow next, and lastly “ways and means.’ Thus, after 
an introductory chapter which reiterates the demand for greater efficiency 
in public service, comes a chapter entitled “City Planning,” followed 
(not always with entire consistency) by “Streets,” “Water Supply,” 
“Waste Disposal and Sewage,” “‘ Public Lighting,” “Police Administra- 
tion,” “Fire Prevention and Fire Protection,” “School Administration,” 
and ‘“‘Finance.”’ Important omissions will be noted, e.g., public health, 
public works (except streets), parks and playgrounds, libraries, charities, 
and perhaps also public utilities, municipal courts, and penal institutions. 
These topics are handled only incidentally or not at all. 

Analysis of a chapter chosen at random will reveal the author’s 
method. For example, the chapter on water supply begins with an 
introductory paragraph followed by a brief history of public water 
supply. Then are presented the organization of a water department, 
the essentials of a water system, sources and adequacy of water supply, 
water waste, quality and purity, relation of water supply to disease and 
methods of purifying water, distribution plants, rates, finance, and 
municipal and private ownership. In some chapters are included 
paragraphs in conclusion or summary. In the discussion of debatable 
questions the aim is to present both sides. The reading references so 
conspicuous in the author’s earlier works are omitted, but the frequent 
footnotes serve as a guide to the literature of the various subjects. 

In general, Professor Munro’s conclusions as to administrative organi- 
zation and practice adhere to the lines he had already laid down in The 
Government of American Cities. Emphasis is put upon definite location 
of authority and responsibility; executive chiefs should not be unduly 
hampered by detailed administrative regulations, but should be permitted 
a considerable amount of discretion; the single departmental head is 
preferred to the board or commission, except when the purpose is to 
secure deliberation; the merit system is insisted upon in spite of its well- 
known defects; there should be enough departments to manage sepa- 
rately each different function, but most cities err in the direction of 
creating too many departments; adequate investigation and publicity 
are imperative. 
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Many of the author’s conclusions on specific points are what may be 
termed orthodox. On a few he is unable to arrive at a definite opinion, 
e.g., as between “excess condemnation” and “special assessment”’ as 
means of financing street improvements; as between the one- and two- 
platoon systems in fire departments, or the two- and three-platoon sys- 
tems in police departments; as between the various methods of waste 
and sewage disposal. On most subjects, however, he has formed his 
judgments and states them emphatically. For example, bipartisan police 
boards are unhesitatingly condemned; elective school boards are prefer- 
able to those appointed by mayors; city planning is a matter of govern- 
mental organization as well as of engineering; garbage reduction is 
profitable only where a large daily supply of garbage is available; in 
sanitation the “dollar standard,” not the “health-and-life-saving” one, 
will bring efficiency; in public lighting contracts the ten-year term is 
preferred, or, if there is a competent public regulating body, the indeter- 
minate contract; the public should not subsidize private systems of fire 
protection; promotion systems in police departments “embalmed in 
cast-iron rules” are as likely to result in harm as in good; teachers’ 
pensions prove to be wise economy in the long run; the school system 
should be expanded to include evening classes, vocational guidance at 
least, and special treatment for defectives; the school plant should be 
more widely used for evening lectures, public meetings, social centers, 
etc.; the civilian commissioner of police is preferred to the professional; 
assessments for taxation should separate land from improvements; the 
general property tax is regarded as unsatisfactory, yet no hope is enter- 
tained of its being abandoned; segregated budgets, adopted after exami- 
nation by a financial expert and after public hearings, are necessary to 
put municipal expenditures on a sound basis; and soon. With respect 
to “home rule”’ the author does not go the whole way. It is not wholly 
desirable in local taxation; it is preferred in police administration, in 
spite of the close relationship between city police and the enforcement of 
state laws, at any rate until state governmental standards are distinctly 
higher than the city’s; state centralization and supervision are necessary 
in education, city borrowing, fire prevention. Municipal ownership and 
operation are necessary in the case of water supply; the public lighting 
equipment should be owned by the city, but it is not certain that the 
city should operate the system. 

On the whole this work seems destined to rank high among the many 
recent discussions of municipal government. Within the limits it sets 
for itself it is complete, careful, wholly scientific. It is alive to all the 


“ 
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defects in American city administration and emphatic in its condemna- 
tion of them, yet it is optimistic in tone. Finally, one cannot withhold 
admiration for the author’s clearness of expression, for the straight- 
forward simplicity of his style. 
Victor J. West 
LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY 


Agricultural Commerce: The Organization of American Commerce in 

Agricultural Commodities. By Grover G. HUEBNER. New 

York: D. Appleton & Co., 1915. 8vo, pp. xiv+406. $2.00. 

Probably the word “‘commerce”’ has not come to have, in the 
vernacular of economics, a meaning so precise as to give one adequate 
grounds for quarreling with any writer’s definition of the term. Yet 
it comes as something of a surprise to find Dr. Huebner speaking of it 
as a synomym for “marketing” or for “commercial phases of agri- 
culture,” and giving to “transportation or shipping organization”’ so 
small a place in his account of the matter. He defines commerce in the 
words of E. R. Johnson, as “consisting of the exchange of commodities 
between separate localities—it is the agency by means of which con- 
sumer and producer are brought together. The process involves the 
sale and purchase of goods, their transmission from the seller to the 
buyer, and the settlement of business accounts.’’ He adds that the 
term should “‘be interpreted broadly so as to exclude all those phases of 
agriculture which have to do with the production or growth of farm 
products, and to include all those which have to do with their distribu- 
tion from grower to consumer.” There are, he says, twelve subdivisions 


of this study: 


1. The geographical location of producing districts . . . . volume and 
value of crops, and proportion reaching the markets. 
. Location and classification of different types of agricultural mar- 


3. The trade organization or methods of purchase and sale 
. Transportation or shipping organization 
. Inspection, classification, and grading of farm products. 
. Control or regulation of commercial distribution by public authorities 
and organized exchanges, or other commercial bodies. 
7. The relation between speculation and the trade in farm commodities. 
8. The collection and dissemination of trade information. 
g. Local wholesale and retail prices, price factors or influences, and 
methods of determining and quoting prices. 
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10. The cost incurred in the commercial distribution of crops. 

11. The relationship between insurance and the commerce in farm com- 
modities. 

12. The financing of the agricultural crops. 

This analysis of the problem is, however, to only a limited extent 
made the pattern of treatment in the book as a whole, since the author 
feels that, except in the case of a few of the topics, such as crop reports, 
insurance, and the financing of crops, “there is such wide divergence 
in practice that the detailed study of commerce in selected commodities 
becomes essential.’’ Accordingly he devotes two chapters each to grain, 
cotton, and livestock, and one each to wool, tobacco, and fruit. A 
chapter on speculation is sandwiched between those on cotton and live 
stock, and one on foreign trade (18 pages) follows the chapter on finance 
at the close of the volume. 

Excellent though the book is, it fails to do some things which might, 
not unreasonably, be expected of it; and at the same time it attempts 
some tasks which were by no means incumbent on its author. What- 
ever the merits of the definition of commerce with which the author 
starts out, or of the interpretation which he gives to it, the title Agri- 
cultural Commerce raised, at least in the mind of the reviewer, the hope 
for a book of somewhat different scope and emphasis than those of the 
present volume. It would seem that it might well contain a more 
specific account of the actual lines which the commerce in various farm 
products follows, together with the reasons which explain this organiza- 
tion of the trade, and less discussion of the forces influencing prices or 
the institutions by which the farmer is to be financed. Storage in 
transit, car peddling, car “tramping”’ and diversion methods, pick-up 
cars, concentration rates, refrigerator and heater-car services and charges, 
and the character of terminal facilities are all matters which touch the 
marketing of farm products vitally. Even though some of them have 
been treated elsewhere, as the author intimates, these points and others 
of a like nature have never been brought together for systematic and 
adequate treatment in their relation to the trade in farm products. 
On the other hand, to go as far afield as MV+M’V’ in a book of 
this title seems a work of supererogation for an author so pressed for 
space. Nor do such topics as mortgage credit and the sheep-raiser’s 
costs of production appear to have as good a claim to attention as would 
many of the things left out. 

Notable in the list of omissions are poultry and dairy products and 
vegetables. In view of the importance of these items in present-day 
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discussions of our city marketing arrangements, they can hardly be put 
aside so cavalierly as is done on p. 4. Likewise, sugar and rice are 
ignored, and the compressing of the discussion of fruit marketing into 
seventeen and one-half pages causes practically all the significant details 
to be merged into a few meaningless generalities. 

The chapters which include the detailed description of the methods 
of handling the staple crops are undoubtedly the best part of the book, 
being carefully compiled and illustrated by many interesting documents 
and forms. There are bibliographies following the various chapters, 
and the Cotton Futures act is printed as an appendix. 

Had the book been developed symmetrically upon the general plan 
of the twelve headings mentioned in the first chapter (restricted in 
certain directions) for all the important lines of agricultural products of 
the United States, the result would have been a reference book on agri- 
cultural commerce invaluable both for courses in commerce and for 
those in agricultural economics. Apparently the author has felt con- 
strained to give his work the form of a textbook, to publish it before 
the larger task could be accomplished, and to attempt to cover certain 
problems of price which today command public interest. To intimate 
that there was a larger ideal to which he might have addressed himself 
is by no means to deny the great practical usefulness of the book as it 
stands, in the field for which it is designed. Likewise, Dr. Huebner 
deserves the special credit accorded to those who blaze new trails. 

E. G. NouRSE 


UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 


Infant Mortality. By Hucu T. AsHpy. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press (New York: Putnam), 1915. 8vo, pp. x+ 
230. $3.25. 

The first chapter of this book consists of a general introduction to the 
subject. Chapter ii deals with the distribution of infant mortality in 
England and Wales (no comparison being made with other countries), 
chaps. iii to ix with the causes of infant mortality, and the remain- 
der of the book with the “ways in which infant mortality can be 
lowered.”’ The purpose of the book “‘is to try throughout the country 
to awaken more interest in the prevention of infant mortality” (p. vi). 

In the author’s judgment “the first and greatest predisposing factor 
in infant mortality . . . . its root cause,” is poverty. “Poverty leads 
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to many of the other causes, including the employment of women too 
near to the period of pregnancy and childbirth. The chief danger 
from alcoholism and intemperance he thinks is “not that the mother 
gets intoxicated” but that the waste of income causes poverty. After 
poverty, the most important factor “in keeping up the infant mortality 
rate is ignorance among the poor”’ and lack of intelligent care of children 
on the part of their mothers. “Poverty, together with ignorance, more 
than anything else dominates the situation.” 

His conclusion as to the influence of the employment of mothers in 
gainful occupations is in agreement with that arrived at by Robertson 
after an inductive study of this question in two wards of Birmingham, 
England. He says: 


Work itself in the mill or factory, as long as it is not too strenuous, does 
not harm the mother if she stays away from her work for some weeks before 
and after child birth. After birth, however, the seriousness for the child is 
plain; the mother, being employed, is prevented from breast-feeding her 
child, and this is perhaps the most weighty argument against the employment 
of women [p. 213]. 


But there is another argument against their employment, resulting from 
the fact that “girls and women who have been employed all their lives in 
factories and mills are for the most part ignorant of household manage- 
ment.”’ He thinks that legislation preventing the employment of 
married women altogether is undesirable. 


If there is great poverty at home it is surely better for the mother to go 
to work in order that the whole family may live in more comfort, and it is of no 
use for the mother to stay at home in these circumstances, for if there is insuffi- 
cient food the mother cannot breast-feed her baby and it has to be weaned 
whether she is at home or at work. 


He recommends legislation against the employment of married women 
in factories for a longer time both before and after childbirth than is now 
required (four weeks in England). 

Of all the methods of reducing infant mortality which are in use in 
England the work of “health visitors who go and visit the poor in their 
own homes’’ and advise them about the care and feeding of their babies 
has, in the author’s opinion, been the most effective. This work is lack- 
ing, however, in that it does not include what is called in this country 
“prenatal work with expectant mothers.” Next in order of importance 
after health visiting comes the work of the infant consultations and 
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schools for mothers (infant welfare centers) where the mothers come to 
have their babies weighed, to receive advice as to their feeding and care, 
to attend lectures, classes, etc. Infant milk depots have been developed 
in France as one of the most important methods of preventing infant 
mortality, but they have not been successful in England, largely because 
of the expense involved. The author thinks that the problem of pure 
milk for infants is to be solved by educating the mothers to buy only the 
best milk procurable and by teaching them to modify it in their own 
homes. On the other hand, he thinks that “one of the best and most 
useful features of the work of infant consultations is the provision of 
good, cheap dinners for expectant and nursing mothers’”’—an important 
method of at least partly shielding the mother and baby from the 
effects of poverty. 

This discussion of “the ways by which infant mortality may be 
lowered”’ is by far the best part of the book. It constitutes the best 
brief discussion of this phase of the subject that the reviewer is acquainted 
with. The discussion of the causes of infant mortality is unfortunately 
not so good. It is based not so much on an inductive investigation or 
on an examination of the available statistics as on the author’s work 
as visiting physician to the Manchester Children’s Hospital, the Man- 
chester Board of Poor Law Guardians, and the Salford School for 
Mothers. Such statistics as are quoted appear to be used to support 
conclusions drawn from observation and experience and not as data 
upon which the conclusions are based. This part of the book is also 
not well written. It is evidently not the work of a scientist trained in 
the methods of social research. 

The book also suffers from the lack of an analysis of the decline of 
infant mortality in recent yeats. The writer touches upon this phase 
of the question on pp. 2, 191, and in one or two other places, but nowhere 
is the subject adequately treated—an omission which is rather surprising, 
since the book deals primarily with the ways of lowering or producing a 


decline in the infant mortality rate. 
Henry H. Hrsss, Jr. 


The Rise of Rail Power in War and Conquest. By Epwin A. Pratt. 
London: P. S. King & Son, Ltd., 1915. 8vo, pp. xii+405. 
7s. 6d. 

Mr. Pratt has here turned his facile pen to a subject of great interest 
at this time, though, as the title indicates, it does not directly treat of 
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the present world-conflict. The emphasis of the study is placed upon the 
rise of rail power rather than upon its modern utilization in military 
transportation. The historical element predominates. 

Railroads received their first crucial test in the American Civil War. 
In that bitter school of experience most of the lessons were learned that 
have since been applied by modern nations to railroad technique in its 
adaptation to warfare. In the Franco-Prussian War, the Boer War, 
the Russo-Japanese War, and in minor struggles, refinements and 
improvements have been made, but no new essential functions have 
been discovered. 

In brief, the railroad appears mainly as an adjunct to the army trans- 
port service: to the transportation of troops and artillery, the trans- 
portation of supplies and munitions, the transportation of the wounded. 
In a secondary and subsidiary way armored trains have come into 
being as an offensive arm of the service. The latter, however, are 
relatively unimportant, though they have been used to advantage where 
the hostilities cover a wide and sparsely settled area. 

There are two advantages in the use of rail transportation for fighting 
troops: large bodies of men can be moved long distances quickly, and 
they arrive at their destination without loss of numbers or energy. Rail 
transportation thus enables the military commander to effect rapid 
strategical concentrations for decisive strokes and, further, to meet the 
tactical requirements for victory—difficult when the battle line is widely 
extended—of having the right number of men at the right place at the 
right time. 

Most advantageous has been the development of the railway ambu- 
lance transport. Some of the figures cited are very striking indeed. 
Thus, after the battle of Chancellorsville in 1863, between the morning 
of June 12 and the evening of June 14, over 9,000 wounded were taken by 
the single track Aquia Creek Railroad from Aquia Creek to Washington. 
Small wonder that the statement could be made that with the aid of 
the railway transport the effect of the hospital arrangements was to 
insure for the federals the retention of a force equal to an army of 
100,000 mien. 

The problems of organization involved in the use of the railways by 
the military authorities in the past have been productive of much con- 
fusion and delay. Out of the chaos of administrative blundering has 
emerged the definite principle that the railroads must be left for operation 
in the hands of railway men. Co-operation and co-ordination are 
secured by placing the control of railways under “a Director of Railways 
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who is assisted by (1) a combined military and technical staff; (2) a Line 
Commission for that section of the zone where the railways can still 
be worked by their ordinary staffs; and (3) one or more Field Line Com- 
missions together with railway troops where military operation is 
necessary.”” This is the French organization, and similar arrangements 
exist in other countries. 

The reader turns to the chapter on Germany’s strategical railways 
with great expectations, for so much in the present struggle has been 
explained on the ground that Germany has been able to move her 
troops from the eastern to the western front and from one sector to 
another. Any study that will throw light upon this phase of the great 
war is welcome. Mr. Pratt’s work seems to be weakest just at this 
point. The information is imparted in a flat-footed and perfunctory 
way, and in the absence of maps is confusing. Mr. Pratt may of course 
plead that these lines are just now receiving their first great trial, and 
that only a student deeply versed in the history of military tactical 
theory and strategy could hope to give a sound appraisement of 
the value of their services or indeed, in the face of the screen of 
censorship, to deduce accurately the part they are playing. With all 
due allowances for these reasons, the subject suffers from lack of lucid 
exposition. 

Two chapters are also devoted to Germany’s development of rail- 
ways in Africa and Asia, and an Appendix to the Indian frontier lines. 
These chapters are written from the English standpoint but do not dis- 
play any considerable bias. They are quite interesting and reveal 
the intimate way in which railway lines become mixed up in projects of 
empire as consolidators or pre-emptors of territory. Incidentally a 
vivid light is thrown upon the wonderfully silent but keen struggle for 
the commerce of Africa and Asia Minor. 

There are twenty-two pages of bibliography. The scope of this 
bibliography serves to confirm an indefinable feeling that the study 
is a résumé of literature rather than a first-hand investigation. The 
book smacks of the armchair rather than of the iron road. But while 
it lacks the freshness of original work it is a careful survey of the part 
railroads have played in war and conquest, and, even with the defects 
of its quality, valuable for the immense and scattered literature which, 
on the whole, it carefully reviews. 

D. A. MacG1BBon 


BRANDON COLLEGE 
BRANDON, MANITOBA 
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Modernizing the Monroe Doctrine. By CHARLES H. SHERRILL. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916. 8vo, pp. xiiit+-203. $1.25. 

Much literature is being written at present concerning American foreign 
relations. Much of it is unpractical; more is purely critical; little is actually 
constructive. Consequently, when a writer of experience presents to his readers 
a broad constructive policy, which is at the same time tenable, he is heard 
with more than ordinary interest. 

Meriting attention for the above-named qualities are the suggestions of 
Mr. Sherrill, late minister to Argentine. In this book he attempts a definition 
of the Monroe Doctrine as it applies to the Western and Eastern hemispheres. 

Preliminary to the main thesis, the writer presents an extended discussion 
concerning the present economic and social conditions existing in South 
America, in which he indicates how this country may profit economically and 
politically from the changing conditions. To many persons, especially those 
interested in foreign trade, this part of the book is most important; it occupies 
seven chapters and deals with suggestions of a practical nature having to do 
with trade expansion, domestic legislation, functions of commercial organiza- 
tions in foreign trade, etc., and, most of all, methods of cultivating friendship 
and co-operation between North and South America. It is not a “‘trade- 
stealing’’ policy that he utters, but one intended essentially for post-bellum 
conditions. 

The problem of the Monroe Doctrine, as the writer sees it, is three sided, 
a “pan-American triangle for peace.’”’ The base of the triangle, and first in 
order of importance, is American solidarity, which involves three considera- 
tions: first, a better understanding of the meaning of the Doctrine on both 
continents; secondly, a sharing of the responsibility by the Latin republics; 
thirdly, the establishment of a conciliation board, patterned after the recent 
A. B. C. joint mediation plan, for the prevention of wars in the Western hemi- 
sphere. 

For the second side of the triangle, the writer is concerned with eliminating 
all cause for friction with Europe. The program is the most sweeping proposed 
by the writer. Briefly, he would have all European nations abandon uncon- 
ditionally their ownership of all American colonies. The desideratum is the 
prevention of any possible extension of a European war to the Western Hemi- 
sphere in the form of colonial seizures, a condition not countenanced by the 
Monroe Doctrine. He proposes that the United States, aided by South Ameri- 
can republics, purchase the colonies now held by England, France, and Holland, 
excepting Canada, which would be left to follow its own course. Many of the 
colonies are sources of expense to their owners and the price paid would be 
well received in writing off war debts. He startles the readers at this point 
by suggesting that, in the colonial barter, we trade the Philippines to Europe as 
part payment. It would do away with a source of danger to us in time of war 
and aid in solving the Far East problem. A corollary of this policy involves a 
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modification or an annulment of the treaties hampering the United States in 
the canal zone. 

The third side of the triangle concerns the Far East. In this zone, argues 
the writer, we should apply the same doctrine which we preach in the South, 
namely, absolute non-intervention, and asking of no favor not granted other 
nations. We should not construe the “open-door”’ policy in terms of special 
privilege for the United States; nor should we consider ourselves the natural 
protector of China. “Such is dangerous nonsense.” 

To criticize Mr. Sherrill’s proposals would involve a discussion of the 
present situation in its entirety.. To many, they represent the summum bonum 
in foreign relations. With the Americas free from European dominance and 
the Philippine bogey gone, little is left to be desired. One question immediately 
presents itself, namely, the willingness of European countries to withdraw 
from America, especially the willingness of England. Another is whether 
the Philippines would be acceptable as part payment, at the value set by 
the writer. These questions can be settled only through the channels of 
diplomacy. 

The presentation of the subject-matter is interesting and the style easy; 
the book, however, gives the impression of having been hastily written, and 
would be improved by a revision. 

A timely and interesting Preface to the book is written by Nicholas Murray 
Butler. 


Experiences in Efficiency. By BENJAMIN A. FRANKLIN. New York: 
Engineering Magazine Company, 1915. 12mo, pp. xii+167. 
$1.00. 


This volume is concerned with the problems of scientific management, the 
aim being to point out by means of specific practical cases how the employer or 
manager may change high costs into low costs by the adoption of efficiency 
methods. Most of the chapters previously appeared in the Engineering 
Magazine in a slightly different form. The material, representing a diversity 
of industries, grew out of the author’s varied practical experience. 

The treatment really breaks into two parts, the first seven chapters being 
concerned with the methods of securing labor efficiency, and the remaining 
chapters with efficiency organization. The following methods are pointed 
out for securing labor efficiency: (1) time and motion study to determine 
quantity standards; (2) methods for securing quality workmanship; (3) quality 
piecework; and (4) gang piecework. The proper incentive must not be lost 
sight of, and this is the better wages the employer will be able to pay as a result 
of the labor efficiency to be secured by scientific management. Efficiency 
of labor founds itself on a state of mind, and the workman must be guaranteed 
the full and continuous rights of labor. Quality is a matter of systematic insist- 
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ence, and aid must be given the workmen by means of suitable appliances, 
training, and discipline provided by the employer. The test of quality is 
strict inspection. The piece rate may be varied with the ratio of the perfect 
to the imperfect pieces turned out. The pay will then depend on the quality 
as well as on the quantity. Gang piecework has the merit of being co-operative 
and of being adaptable to situations where ordinary piecework would not apply 
well. The gang is paid the piece rate, with a division according to a pre- 
arranged basis. The book discards other wage systems very generally approved 
by writers on scientific management. Chap. v illustrates the application of 
time study to the clerical force, while chap. vi aims to apply scientific principles 
to the whole force in labor reward. 

In the remaining chapters the scene shifts from labor efficiency to that of 
the organization. It is pointed out that as a rule the lack of efficiency in a 
plant is in the main more fairly charged against the organization than against 
the workmen, unless it be in a case where labor organization interferes with the 
introduction of incentives. Efficiency in organization means a constant 
planning of work in detail, an effective preparation according to the plans, and 
a persistent following up of the plans by functional organization. Efficiency 
in organization is the result of educated common-sense. The manager who 
would reorganize for efficiency must not be alarmed to find the non-productive 
costs larger than under the traditional system, for efficiency methods will in 
the end bring about great total-cost reduction. The executive must increase 
his own expenses intelligently and scientifically in order to save greater amounts 
through reduction in other elements of cost. Equally important is the dis- 
covery of the true relation of the cost of production to the quantity of pro- 
duction. That is, the executive must be brought close to the facts that can 
be had only through the instalment of a right and effective cost system. The 
method of installing a cost system is illustrated in chap. ix. In the concluding 
chapter the point is made that all the foregoing principles are intimately 
related to the fundamental necessity of “efficiency will” as the driving force in 
efficiency practice. Efficiency is first of all a state of mind, which recognizes 
the value of organization, study, records, and expense. It involves a determi- 
nation of the executive organization to co-operate energetically. To produce 
“efficiency will” is the task of the efficiency engineer. 


Christianity and Politics. By WitttamM CUNNINGHAM. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 1915. 8vo, pp. xi+271. $1.50. 

The war has brought revivals of nationalism and religion and given impor- 
tance to questions of international relations. Dr. Cunningham is competent 
to write on these topics, and his book, dealing as it does with the bearing of 
Christianity on practical politics, is both timely and suggestive. 
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The early chapters give a historical account of the means by which the 
various churches have brought their religion to bear upon political life. They 
describe the great attempt of the Papacy to dominate the secular affairs of 
Christendom, the failure of the English church to direct the politics of England, 
and the similar endeavor of Presbyterianism to establish a theocracy in Scotland. 
Then follows an account of the independents who asserted the supremacy of 
conscience. The author shows that the attempt on the part of the church to 
dominate the state is doomed to failure, whether it employs an ecclesiastical 
system of ceremonial and tradition or an appeal to the supremacy of the 
Scriptures. On the other hand, the assertion of personal rights as made by 
certain independents, the Quakers for example, condemns much that seems 
absolutely essential to the very existence of a Christian polity, and fails as a 
guide to the democratic citizen. ‘We cannot discuss the duties of the com- 
munity intelligently unless we regard the community as an organic whole which 
has a life and duties of its own, and not merely as an aggregate of independent 
atoms.” He says that it is the duty of the church to instil into the individual 
a sense of responsibility for the use of his time and possessions—the sense of a 
duty to work diligently and a sense of trusteeship in the use of wealth. 

Dr. Cunningham insists that the church is not a mere auxiliary to the state 
and that it should not enter directly into politics. National and international 
strife are due to class and national interests arising from greed and jealousy 
in individuals. Though state and interstate machinery may be of assistance 
in the establishment of harmony, they can never do away with personal blem- 
ishes. A polity founded upon individual interests will be self-centered—an 
ever-threatening ember that winds of selfishness will in a moment fan into 
blazing strife. ‘‘It is by consciously endeavoring to foster the sense of personal 
obligation that the church can best co-operate with the state. This is the 
specific contribution which the church can make to the welfare of the com- 
munity.” 

From this one can deduce the author’s general position as to the policy of 
extensive state interference in national life and the efficacy of arbitration and 
treaties in international affairs. That peace will come with increased ramifi- 
cations of international trade the author considers a mere assumption; so long 
as the sense of personal obligation is absent strife will break out. As regards 
the church’s attitude to war, he says: ‘Recourse to war may be essential for 
the preservation of national life; participation in it may be a national duty. 
But for a country to engage in a war light-heartedly, or to treat it as an excuse 
for the indulgence of cruel and cowardly passions towards a peaceful popula- 
tion, is to disregard Christianity altogether.” 

To one who has trusted in tribunals and legislation to right the wrongs and 
keep the peace the book is likely to be disconcerting and discouraging. It bids 
us not to look for peace until the sense of personal obligation has been fostered; 
there is no royal road. Incidentally it warns us against placing too much 
confidence in state action as a means of regenerating the individual. 
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The French Revolution in San Domingo. By T. LotHrop STODDARD. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1914. 8vo, pp. xviiit+-410. $2.00. 
This is a story of the genesis of the Republic of Haiti. At the time when 

the French Revolution was sweeping over Europe, states the writer, a tragedy 
surpassed in horror only by the Reign of Terror was being enacted on the island 
of San Domingo. At the time of the fall of the Bastille this French colony 
was prospering under favorable economic conditions under the Bourbon régime. 
It was inhabited by a mixed race of whites, mulattoes, and blacks; and the 
whites, though largely outnumbered, controlled the government and were 
owners of the negro slaves. The mulattoes formed a middle class. From the 
sixteen years of bloody revolution which followed, the island emerged “the 
black state of Haiti,” the whites in the meantime having been massacred or 
driven off the island, leaving the blacks in complete control and the mulatto 
caste in subjection. With the change came the destruction of economic pros- 
perity. : 

The author traces the causes of the uprising on the island; how it received 
active support from the radicals of the Revolution in France, who championed 
the abolition of colonial slavery; the rise and fall of the leader of the blacks, 
Toussaint L’Ouverture; and the final triumph of the blacks. 

The clash between the primary races on this Western island is of peculiar 
interest in the light of the race problem which in the not far distant future must 
be solved in America and in other parts of the world. It also throws light on the 
present difficulty existing between our government and Haiti, and serves as the 
foundation of a better understanding of our future relation to this revolutionary 
government. 

The author’s method is scientific throughout; the narrative parts are well 
done, and the whole shows a thorough use of source materials. The introduc- 
tory chapters explanatory of the economic conditions in San Domingo prior 
to the Revolution are worthy of mention, as is the note system which follows the 
main work. 


Investment and Speculation. By Louis GUENTHER. Chicago: La Salle 

Extension University, 1916. 8vo, pp. 289. $2.00. 

This book is a description of investment securities in their various forms 
and of the mechanism of speculation upon the stock exchange. It can lay no 
claim to being a discussion of the principles of investment and speculation. 
It is valuable chiefly for the practical information it contains, set down by a 
man in close touch with the matters concerning which he is writing. 

The first half of the book is devoted to a classification and description of 
the common forms of mortgages and bonds. The nature of these investment 
securities is explained in detail. While it is true that throughout this explana- 
tion comments are made upon the desirability and safety of each of the securities 
described, these comments do not constitute a scientific treatment of prin- 
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ciples, and the student or investor is left to draw his own generalizations. The 
position of the brief chapter upon ‘‘The Valuation of Bonds,” at the end rather 
than at the beginning of the treatment of bonds, clearly indicates the subordina- 
tion, apparent throughout the book, of principles to practical details. 

The second half of the book deals with the manner in which organized 
speculation is carried on. After a brief consideration of the nature of specula- 
tion, and after a misplaced chapter upon the “ Mystery of a Balance Sheet,” 
the author enters into a well-written description of the organization, method 
of trading, and terminology of the stock exchange. Other exchanges, such as 
produce exchanges, curb markets, and foreign exchanges, are briefly con- 
sidered. Panics, pools, manipulations, and ‘“‘get-rich-quick’’ schemes are 
also dealt with; and in the final chapter various business barometers are 
enumerated. 

If the title of the book were enlarged to “A Description of Investment 
Securities and of the Method of Speculating upon the Modern Stock Exchange,”’ 
the scope of the book would be more clearly indicated. 


Rural Economy in New England at the Beginning of the Nineteenth Century. 
By Percy WELLS BipwELL. (Transactions of the Connecticut 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, XX, 241-399.) New Haven: 
Williams and Wilkins Co., 1916. 8vo, pp. 156. $2.00. 

This essay should prove equally interesting and valuable to the student 
of sociology and to the economic historian. Mr. Bidwell shows clearly that 
the geographical location of the inland towns of New England in respect to the 
accessibility to markets for their produce had a very important bearing on the 
home life and even on the community life in those towns. At the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, there were very few cities in New England large 
enough to be called commercial centers or manufacturing cities. Division of 
labor had not manifested itself to any extent up to this time. There were 
no markets to which the inland farmers could transport their produce except 
those which were so conveniently located as to be reached by short boat 
trips or over the turnpikes. This general condition of things tended to throw 
the inland agriculturist upon his own resources, his farm and the small village 
in the vicinity became self-sufficient, and the inhabitants of the frontier regions 
became adapted to a set mode of life which the author shows to be the form in 
which New England rural life of the present time was molded. Unlimited 
supply of fertile land, poor transportation facilities, and the lack of near-by 
large markets all served as factors in determining the state and mode of life 
of the people in that section. 

The book is peculiarly interesting in that it sets forth in a clear way the 
manner in which the economic changes resulted in corresponding social transi- 
tions. 
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An Outline of Industrial History: with Special Reference to Problems of 
the Present Day. By Epwarp Cressy. London: Macmillan and 
Co., 1915. 8vo, pp. xiv+364. $1.10. 

In the words of the author, “the object of this little book is to sketch lightly 
some of the facts and phenomena which lie between school-boy history and 
politics of the man.” As such it is largely descriptive of the technical progress 
of Western peoples, though the description is freed from technical terms. Thus, 
Parts I and II deal with ancient and mediaeval times, while Part III deals with 
the scientific and technical progress since 1700. In the latter part, which in- 
cludes most of the text, are included special chapters on the progress of farming, 
the textiles, fuel and its applications, development of transportation, and 
the union of science and practice. 

The text is not concerned wholly with technical progress, however. In 
the last hundred pages or so, attention is paid to the combinations of capital, 
the conflict between capital and labor, the extension of the franchise, the change 
in the function of the state, and national education. A brief chapter is also 
devoted to the growth of economic thought, and to the differences between 
modern economic theory and the classical theory. 

It is apparently the author’s intention to present a readable book which 
will reveal to the elementary student the larger aspects of the growth of 
technology and their relation to economics. In this aim he seems to have 
succeeded. For American students, however, one could wish that more refer- 
ences had been made to American experience. 


The Law of the Constitution. By A. V. Dicey. 8thedition. London: 

Macmillan, 1915. 8vo, pp. cv+577. $3.00 net. 

“The body of this work is the eighth edition, or rather a reprint of the 
seventh edition, of the Law of the Constitution first published in 1885. It is, 
however, accompanied by a new Introduction. This Introduction is written 
with two objects. The first object is to trace and comment upon the way in 
which the main principles of our constitution, as expounded by me, may have 
been affected either by changes of law or by changes of the working of the 
constitution which have occurred during the last thirty years (1884-1914). 
The second object of this Introduction is to state and analyze the main consti- 
tutional ideas which may fairly be called new, either because they have come 
into existence during the last thirty years, or because (what is more frequently 
the case) they have in England begun to exert a new and noticeable influence.” 

The Introduction, which is the distinguishing feature of the last edition of 
this standard work, is to be noted for its conservative estimate of the efficacy 
of the new constitutional ideas of woman suffrage, proportional representation, 
federalism, and the referendum, in securing the ideals of democracy. At 
the end of the Introduction, the sober spirit that pervades the entire dis- 
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cussion is summed up in a battle-cry of a united British empire for the funda- 
mental principles of human liberties. It is a plea for the perpetuation of the 
most cherished elements of the British constitution, on the eve of a great contest 
that has threatened the very existence of Britain and British constitutionalism. 


The Commodities Clause. By THomas LATIMER KIBLER. Washington, 

D.C.: John Byrne & Co., 1916. 8vo, pp. 178. 

The reader might be led by the title of this instructive work to conclude 
that it is a thoroughgoing technical treatise on the legal aspects of railroad 
reform legislation; but he will find rather an interesting story of the conditions 
which gave rise to the necessity for the enactment of the clause in question, 
and a vivid description of the various stages through which the act passed in the 
process of its making, due to the conflict of interests in Congress. Last of 
all but not least, Mr. Kibler shows in what respects the act is weak and has 
not served the purpose for which it was intended, and points out a remedial 
course of action. 

The aim of the Commodities Clause was to eliminate the possibility of a 
railroad company’s owning mines or oil property and at the same time carrying 
the products of these mines or oil wells. A separation of the interests was 
supposed to do away with discrimination against competitors and to diminish 
the tendency toward monopoly. But the clause in its final form left a loophole 
whereby the railroads may own and operate coal mines, “‘sell’’ the coal to a 
sales company which is under its control, and continue to haul the product of the 
mine. It is a simple evasion of the spirit of the law and can be remedied by 
forbidding any railroad company to own mines in the territory which it serves. 
This would take away the incentive for discrimination and discourage such a 
merger of large interests of this nature. 


A Legal Minimum Wage. By Joun O’Grapy. (Dissertation, Catholic 

University of America.) Washington: privately printed, 1915. 

Pp. 138. 

This is a brief summary of the modern minimum wage movement and its 
results in different countries. As an introduction to this movement two chap- 
ters of historical narrative are given, sketching the attempts at wage control 
prior to the Jaisses-faire movement, and also gild and statutory regulations 
during the Middle Ages. Chapters follow on the arbitration and wages-board 
systems in New Zealand and Victoria and in England and Wales. The results 
of the foregoing have been satisfactory, concludes the writer, although many 
non-juridical factors have contributed to their success. 

The remainder of the book is devoted to a comparative study of the wage 
plans adopted by the commonwealths in the United States. The last chapter 
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gives the result of a canvass of the opinions of American economists on mini- 
mum wage legislation. 

Though the book is in the main descriptive, it is tinged with propagandism. 
The author favors the minimum wage. He advances no new arguments, but 
omits important criticisms. Universally, it is contended, efficiency has in- 
creased with increased wages and the standard of living has been raised; 
employers are satisfied in a majority of cases, and little unemployment has 
resulted. No study, however, is here made of the cost to the consumer. 


The Federal Executive. By JoHN Puttrp Hix. Boston and New York: 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916. 8vo, pp. 269. $2.00. 

This volume is practically a history of the Executive Department of the 
United States government. The main theme of the whole book is the growth 
of power of the president and his cabinet. All of the more important executive 
functions have been traced back to their sources. A considerable space is 
devoted to the consideration of the multiplicity of duties attached to the 
Executive Department and the great importance of these duties. Mr. Hill 
holds to the idea that this relative enlargement of the scope of executive 
power is in keeping with the general advancement of civilization, and points 
out general lines along which still further prestige should be given to this 
Department. A greater degree of efficiency can best be obtained by a still 
further concentration of discretionary power in the hands of the few. There 
seems to be no question in the author’s mind that as time goes on the cabinet 
will come to be a more important factor in the shaping of our international as 
well as our internal policies. New departments will be added as the need for 
them is felt, and each will tend to outgrow the temporary restrictions placed 
upon it by shelf-worn traditions. 


The Operation of the Initiative, Referendum, and Recall in Oregon. 
By James Durr Barnett. New York: Macmillan, 1915. 8vo, 


pp. xi+295. $2.00. 

In this book Professor Barnett endeavors to show the actual working of 
the initiative, referendum, and recall in the state of Oregon, and the attitude 
of the people toward direct legislation. The same problems which have con- 
fronted legislation by representative bodies are shown to reappear when the 
people become their own legislature. Particularly, the indifference of voters, 
absence of skill in drafting of laws, irresponsible indorsers, the influence of 
organized groups, difficulties with the ballot by reason of complexity, and 
development of a professional group of “paid petition passers,” are revealed; 
and the attempts of the people to eliminate these difficulties are set forth. A 
noteworthy feature of the work is the reliance upon the press of the state, 
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extensive use being made of the two leading newspapers, the Oregonian and the 
Oregon Journal. The impression gained is that although the system of direct 
legislation has experienced many difficulties, the people of Oregon have as yet 
no intention of abandoning it, but rather are determined to eliminate its defects. 


Social and Economic Survey of a Community in Northeastern Minnesota. 
By Gustav P. WARBER. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota, 
1915. Crown 8vo, pp viiit+111. $0.25. 

This survey gives an accurate picture of a community in the cut-over 
section of northeastern Minnesota, where dairying and potato raising are the 
principal sources of income. It portrays in considerable detail the economic, 
civic, educational, religious, and social activities of the community, showing 
how it markets its products, how it buys goods, and how its political and reli- 
gious life is organized. It is to be regretted that the maps which accompany 
the report are not so illuminating as they might be. Although they help one 
materially to understand the important facts as to topography, soil conditions, 
and natural vegetation, they are somewhat confusing in that no scale of miles 
is given to aid in their interpretation. But the report itself may be read with 
profit by all students of current problems. 


Political Parties and Party Problems in the United States. By JAMES 
ALBERT WoopBURN. New York: Putnam, 1914. 8vo, pp. 13+ 
487. $2.50. 

In 1904 there was published a book of the same name by the same author. 
The present work is a revised edition bringing the volume down to date. It 
discusses American political parties, their history, machinery, and morality. 
The historical development of parties in the United States, written in an inter- 
esting though necessarily brief manner, comprises the first half of the book. 
In Part II the machinery of electing a president is outlined, and Part III deals 
with sundry party problems. Civil service reform, bosses, and party finance 
are discussed, and primary election reform is advocated to restore the govern- 
ment of the parties to the masses of the voters. The work is comprehensive, 
and might well be read by those whose general knowledge of the subject is 
meager. 











